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War Procurement of 


NATURAL RUBBER 


Written Especially for Foreign Commerce Weekly 


By Everetr G. Hort, Chief, Com- 
mercial Research Section, Rubber 
Development Corporation 


HE PROGRAM FOR PROCURE- 

MENT of natural rubber from wild- 
rubber-producing areas, expressed in its 
simplest terms, involves the placement of 
men and supplies in regions where the 
men can and will tap rubber trees. 

This article reviews basic steps taken 
to bring this about through the Rubber 
Reserve Co. and the Rubber Development 
Corporation, acting in conjunction with 
other United States Government agen- 
cies and with the cooperation of the 
rubber-producing countries. Significant 
progress has already been made under 
this program. 

When the Japanese captured the Far 
East rubber plantation areas (except 
Ceylon and India), suppliers of over 90 
percent of the world’s rubber, the neces- 
sity for conservation of rubber and de- 
velopment of new supplies became ap- 
parent to all. 

Responsibility for conservation lay 
with the Office of Price Administration, 
while Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion had assigned to it the task of de- 
veloping new supplies, both synthetic and 
natural. 

This article deals only with natural 
rubber. That part of the program re- 
lating to the development of production 
and procurement of natural rubber was, 
in February 1943, assigned to the Rubber 
Development Corporation, a newly estab- 
lished organization. 


Hevea Plantings Not Feasible 


Since it takes at least 5 years for a 
rubber tree to bear, the time factor ruled 
new plantings of Hevea rubber out of the 
picture as a source of supplies for this 
war, unless from densely planted young 
trees under an experimental quick- 
harvesting project. 

There remained the wild Hevea rubber, 
to be found principally in the original 
home of rubber—that vast area about 
the size of the United States, known as 
the Amazon Basin, rivers of which drain 
a good portion of six South American Re- 
publics. Castilloa trees occur through- 
out the Amazon Valley and northward to 
Southern Mexico. Other varieties of wild 
rubber trees occur in Mexico and other 
tropical American countries, and, in ad- 
dition, there is the Mexican rubber- 
bearing shrub known as guayule. 


Basic Governing Factors 


Recent rubber production in Brazil, up 
to the time of Pearl Harbor, was at a 
rate of 17,000 tons annually. In Mexico 
about 5,000 tons of guayule rubber were 
produced, and output was rising. In 
Ecuador the annual production was near 
1,500 tons; in Bolivia, 1,000 tons. Other 
countries, in the aggregate, were produc- 
ing less than 500 tons a year. Against 


this production of wild rubber (fully 20 
percent shrinkage necessary for rubber 
eauivalent to plantation grades), coun- 
tries south of the Rio Grande were using 
goods with a rubber content above 30,000 
tons annually, about two-thirds locally 
manufactured. Only by agreements 


that would (1) limit the consumption of 
rubber products in rubber-producing 
countries within specific amounts, and 
(2) permit the United States alone to buy 
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Rubber in the American Tropics. The large balls here shown weigh up to 300 pounds. One 
ton of rubber is roughly equivalent to a year’s work for two tappers. 
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Landing fields are hidden in the immensity of the jungle. 


the exports of crude rubber from such 
countries, could there be any prospect 
that the United States could continue to 
secure even small supplies from that 
area. 


Arrangement With Brazil 


In May 1941 the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, in conjunction with 
the State Department, had worked out 
an over-all purchase agreement with the 
Brazilian Government, under which Re- 
construction Finance Corporation agreed 
to purchase and Brazil agreed to sell the 
exportable surplus of some 10 or 12 stra- 
tegic materials, rubber included, of Bra- 
zilian production. Following the entry 
of the United States into the war, the 
Rio de Janeiro Conference was held in 
January 1942, at which a broad policy of 
inter-American cooperation was agreed 
upon. 

Immediately following this conference, 
a Brazilian Mission came to the United 
States, and Rubber Reserve Co. (which 
handled natural rubber procurement 
prior to the organization of Rubber De- 
velopment Corporation), in conjunction 
with the State Department, promptly 
opened negotiations with this Mission for 
a comprehensive Rubber Agreement be- 
tween the two nations, providing the 
means by which the availability and pro- 
curement of wild rubber in Brazil might 
be substantially increased. 


Many Countries Cooperate 


Brazil was not at war with Germany 
until late August 1942, and the signing 
of the agreement on March 3 exempli- 
fies the fundamental good will and desire 
for quick action. Following the signing 
of the Brazilian agreement, rubber 
agreements were made with Peru, Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, Colombia, Bolivia, 


Ecuador, Honduras, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Trinidad, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Panama, and Vene- 
zuela. 

Considering that each agreement in- 
volved varying complex conditions, re- 
lating to a commodity of varying types 
and qualities, but essential in goods 
needed by both parties, the 8 months and 
4 days required for the complete series 
of negotiations is remarkable for its 
brevity. Not one of the South American 
republics had entered the war when it 
made the agreement. 

Besides Rubber Reserve Co., the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, the Board of Economic Warfare, 
and those in charge of the rubber pro- 
gram at the War Production Board par- 
ticipated with our Department of State 
in these negotiations with appropriate 
officials and representatives of the for- 
eign governments. 
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Rubber Development Corp. 


Responsibility for carrying out the pro- 
gram was, on February 18, 1943, concen- 
trated in the Rubber Development Cor- 
poration, which assumed all functions 
formerly carried on by the Wild Rubber 
Division of Rubber Reserve Co., and all 
rights and obligations of Rubber Reserve 
Co. under the rubber agreements. The 
program also involves contracts with 
private firms in Liberia and the Belgian 
Congo, as well as in Haiti. Meantime 
there has been recruited, organized, and 
assigned an increasing Washington and 
field staff, directed by Douglas H. Allen, 
president of Rubber Development Corpo- 
ration, with headquarters at 1626 K 
Street NW., Washington. 


Nature of Stipulations 


The varying qualities of Hevea, Castil- 
loa, Guayule, Sapium, Cryptostegia, 
Manicoba, and Mangabeira rubbers, and 
the varying purity of the product under 
practices of collection followed in differ- 
ent regions, resulted in a wide range of 
stipulated pricesin the agreements. Be- 
sides being obligated to purchase all rub- 
ber offered until December 31, 1946, Rub- 
ber Development Corporation undertakes 
to encourage and stimulate rubber pro- 
duction in each country by financial and 
technical assistance, provision of sup- 
plies and equipment, and a liberal loan 
policy. 

The rubber manufacturing industries 
of Brazil and Mexico are capable of sup- 
plying nearly all the rubber products re- 
quired there, but Rubber Development 
Corporation is obligated under each 
agreement to use its best efforts to see 
that essential wartime needs of rubber 
products are delivered in other agree- 
ment countries up to amounts stipulated. 
This involves shipments of truck and bus 
tires to maintain essential transport serv- 
ices in these countries, and beltings, 
hoses, packings, medical rubber goods, 
and similar items necessary for industry 
and for health. Without such arrange- 
ments, any possibility of crude-rubber 
shipments being reserved only to the 
United States would have vanished. 
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Jungle swampy in the rubber regions require many stretches of “corduroy.” 
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Measures To Stimulate Output 


The measures taken to encourage pro- 
duction include financial aid to enable 
collectors to extend existing areas of ex- 
ploitation and to tap entirely new areas; 
assistance in methods of tapping and 
preparation of rubber; aid in securing 
labor; provision of supplies, equipment, 
and food on liberal terms; and provision 
of means of transport into and from areas 
hitherto inaccessible. 

Under these colorless phrases are in- 
cluded such programs as: (1) to cooper- 
ate with the Brazilian authorities in the 
transport and supply of tens of thou- 
sands of rubber workers from other parts 
of Brazil to the Amazon Valley; (2) to 
build a dozen airfields in rubber areas 
hitherto inaccessible in Brazil and Co- 
lombia; (3) to plant 100.000 acres with 
Cryptostegia vines in Haiti. 


Aim: Maximum Production 


Mere mention of such items indicates 
that past conditions do not necessarilv 
indicate potentialities under current 
changirg conditions of finance, supplv. 
and transportation. On the other hand, 
the possibilities of wild-rubber produc- 
tion had definite limits in the past; the 
greatest production attained in tropical 
America was 62,000 tons in 1912, and the 
present program started with only a 
remnant of that industry in active opera- 
tion. How rapidly, and how effectively, 
the developments now under way will in- 
fluence production, cannot be said with 
assurance, but, considering the distances 
of river transport and the demand for 
shipping, the very gradual growth of 
wild-rubber production from tropical 
jungles between 1850 and 1910, and the 
scarcity of labor in the areas where rub- 
ber trees occur most plentifully in this 
hemisphere, the only sensible course is 
to endeavor to get the greatest quantity 
possible in the shortest time and not to 
name any definite limit. 


Public Must Realize Facts 


There is need that the American public 
realize that, despite many perhaps well- 
meaning but ill-advised statements by 
partly informed persons, tropical Amer- 
ica cannot be expected to surpass in 1943 
the peak output attained in 1912, and is 
unlikely to approach closely that figure. 
It must be understood, also, that part of 
whatever is produced must go to satisfy 
essential requirements of the producing 
countries. In other words, the public 
needs to be disillusioned regarding pros- 
pects of huge supplies of rubber quickly 
from this source. 

On the other hand, our need is so great 
that even the relatively limited quantities 
that can be obtained by great effort and 
expense are well worth while to us. It is 
conceivable that even a few hundred 
tons of natural rubber might be a highly 
important factor in winning this war. In 
the production of heavy-duty tires for 
trucks, busses, and combat vehicles at 
present, 1 ton of natural rubber is re- 
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quired with every 2.3 tons of synthetic 
rubber, and such tires account for an 
important part of total rubber require- 
ments. 


Trend Distinctly Heartening 


Finally the public needs to have con- 
fidence that this rubber program is in 
the hands of men who are determined 
and doing their utmost to get results, and 
the experience of 1942 (when we im- 
ported more rubber from tropical Amer- 
ica than in 1941, although without the 
agreements the imports would surely 
have declined) shows that they are work- 
ing in the right direction, and gives a 
measure of encouragement for 1943. 

Results for 4 months this year show 
that under the stimulus of the program 
Latin American rubber-producing re- 
gions are shipping 50 percent more rub- 
ber than in 1942, while the percentage 
increase in United States imports from 
these regions is much greater. 

Throughout tropical America en- 
trepreneurs are undertaking expansion 
of rubber activities, and forest workers 
are turning more and more to the pro- 
duction of rubber. Although the ton- 
nage obtained is not large in proportion 
to total Allied needs, nor in proportion 
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Amazon “soldier of rubber,” equipped for “campaign.” 


to anticipated output of synthetic rubber, 
this natural rubber is nevertheless im- 
portant as an ingredient providing quali- 
ties not yet developed in synthetic 
rubbers. 


Fine Spirit Displayed 


Agreements so quickly arrived at con- 
tain clauses that could become points of 
issue between the parties. The fact that 
the governments making the agreements 
with the United States have shown a 
fine spirit of cooperation and good will is 
the best indication that these points will 
be taken in stride as they arise; every 
nation truly friendly to us acts quickly 
and in a straightforward manner, recog- 
nizing urgent necessities of our war pro- 
gram. They appreciate the basic prin- 
ciples of the agreements and our own 
good faith just as we appreciate the same 
factors on their side. 

The rubber-producing citizens of each 
country will benefit greatly in propor- 
tion as they increase the output of rub- 
ber; communication and transport facili- 
ties will be improved in many places, and 
inter-American solidarity demonstrated 
during this war will be more closely in- 
terwoven when we enter the post-war 
period, 
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Cosmetic Carrousel— 


Dizzily Round the Global Map Whirled the Movements of 
Trade in Commodities Needed for Milady’s Loveliness 
But War's Stern Demands Now Alter the Old Mechanism 


By Evetyn M. Scowarztrauser, /n- 
dustrial Projects Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


VEN COSMETICS, usually associated 
with peaceful activity (except for the 
potent part they play in the “battle of 
the sexes’), reflect the pattern of war. 
Mars’ disruption of normal trade chan- 
nels and insatiable demands on raw ma- 
terials tax the cosmetician’s ingenuity to 
the limit. The ingredients of one’s 
favorite lipstick or face cream (this may 
be news to the ladies) are enmeshed in 
the ramifications of international trade. 
Substitutions for, and new sources of, 
these vanishing materials are being used 
and eagerly sought. 

Castor oil and beeswax, for example, 
which give lipstick gloss and stability, 
are now reserved principally for stern 
war uses. Leading beauticians are turn- 
ing to domestic grades of talc to replace 
fancy French, Italian, and Oriental vari- 
eties. Imported and scarce coconut, 
palm, and palm-kernel oils have highly 
strategic uses, and their lather-inducing 
qualities will be missed in fine soaps and 
shampoos. 

The loss of lovely floral absolutes from 


southern France is mourned by perfum- 
ers, not to mention the pampered femi- 
nine elite who insist on de luxe perfumes. 
Domestic fixed oils and synthetic aro- 
matics are substituted for many im- 
ported oils. 


Castor Oil Needed for War 


Castor oil, bugbear of ailing chil- 
dren and darling of lipstick manufac- 
turers, is in great demand for war serv- 
ices. Its consistency at all outdoor tem- 
peratures makes it ideal as a hydraulic 
fluid in retractable landing gear and hy- 
draulic brakes, and for waterproofing 
military equipment. Furthermore, it 
takes the place of scarce tung oil as a 
drier in paints and varnishes. 

Since distant Brazil is our chief source 
of castor beans (163,116,892 pounds were 
imported from that country in 1940), it 
is feared there won’t be enough to cover 
both military and cosmetic needs. How- 
ever, closer neighbors like Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, and El Salvador are also produc- 
ing the beans. Manufacturers who have 
been using the oil in hair preparations, 
soaps, and lipsticks will have to switch 
to domestic oils such as soybean, cot- 
tonseed, linseed, and peanut. Neat’s- 
foot oil is said to be a particularly good 





In a Mediterranean garden. 


alternative for hair preparations, and 
hydrogenated (solid) peanut oil for lip- 
sticks. 


Beeswax Has Many Uses 


Another multiple-duty material is 
beeswax, valuable because of its favor- 
able melting point. Formerly about 37 
percent of the wax was employed as a 
stiffening base in better cream rouges, 
lipsticks, eyebrow pencils, and face 
creams, but now more is needed in 
pharmaceutical ointments, waterproof- 
ing compounds, rust preventives, carbon 
paper, and polishes for wood and leather. 
Impervious to high temperatures, it is 
useful in sealing bullets into shell casings, 
waxing cables, waterproofing tarpaulins. 

Beeswax travels from Brazil (1940 pur- 
chases of 1,573,523 pounds from that 
country out of total imports of 4,746,712 
pounds), Cuba, Africa, and Guatemala. 
Although output has increased, there is 
still not enough to go around, and cos- 
metics suffer accordingly. 


Foreign Talc Vanishes 


American talc, comparable to imported 
grades, is becoming more acceptable to 
the cosmetic industry since foreign 
sources have disappeared. (In 1940 a 
total of 28,145 short tons of ground talc 
were imported, chiefly from Italy, France, 
Canada, China, India, and Japan.) Do- 
mestic talc is mined in California, New 
York, Vermont, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania, and 1940 
production of all grades came to 281,375 
tons. 

Much of the mineral is fashioned into 
war-serving instruments such as steatite 
insulators for radio, radar, underwater 
sound equipment, spark plugs and for 
filtering foods, extracts, and medicinal 
preparations. Since talc meeting cos- 
metic standards of purity, color, and tex- 
ture is not required for other uses, it is 
believed there will be enough to dull all 
shiny noses. Furthermore, only about 5 
percent of total annual production gives 
the “slip” to face powders. The rest is 
used by the paint, ceramic, rubber, roof- 
ing, and paper industries. 


Imported Oils 


Imported oils such as coconut, palm, 
and palm-kernel oils were supplied chief- 
ly from sources now inaccessible—the 
Philippine Islands, the Netherlands In- 
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Type of machine used in Sicily for the extraction of essential oil. 


dies, and British Malaya—and stocks are 
being religiously conserved. Because of 
high lauric-acid content (lathering prop- 
erties), coconut and palm-kernel oils 
are much valued by soap manufacturers. 
While babassu oil from Brazil is an ex- 
cellent substitute, that supply has not 
yet been sufficiently developed to meet 
requirements. 

Soap makers, however, “get a break” 
on whatever imported oils are available, 
since their manufacturing processes 
yield relatively high percentages of 
glycerin, the recovery of which is of great 
strategic interest now. 

Walnut oil, a California product, is 
said to be a Satisfactory replacement in 
all cosmetic formulas calling for almond 
or high-grade kernel oil. The keeping 
qualities of products made with walnut 
oil have been found equal to those of cos- 
metics now on the market. The oil has 
a clear color and uniformity, and its 
emulsions are stable. It has a clean, 
sweet odor and a flavor that blends well 
with other ingredients. Other domestic 
oils suggested for use in products calling 
for foreign oils are hydrogenated pea- 
nut and cottonseed. A skilled chemist 
can make one oil appear very much like 
another. 


Perfume and Essential Oils 


Many rare and costly floressences like 
cassie, champaca, gardenia, genet, jas- 
mine, jonquil, lavender, lily, mimosa, 
neroli, rose (Bulgaria), clary sage, tube- 
rose, and violet—the dream of per- 
fumer and milady—are now practically 
unavailable. Jasmine absolute, for ex- 
ample, has shown a sensational price 
rise. In 1940 it was $272 to $376 a pound, 
but now it sells for $800 to $900 a pound, 
if stocks can be found. 

Also scarce are vetivert, patchouli, 
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and citronella (from the Netherlands 
Indies—1940 U. S. imports 28,892 pounds, 
38,410 pounds, and 2,902,685 pounds, re- 
spectively). Pine-needle oil (Germany 
and the U.S.S. R.), bois de rose (Brazil) , 
cassia (China), eucalyptus (Australia), 
and valerian root (India and Morocco) 
are getting rare, while bergamot (Sicily) 
is unobtainable. The loss of citronella 
(Java) is keenly felt because from this 
important oil are obtained menthol, 
hydroxy-citronellal (lily-of-the-valley 
scent), citronellal, and geraniol (rose- 
flower odor). 

From cassia is derived cinnamic alde- 
hyde used to perfume soaps and toilet 
articles, and to flavor food; from euca- 
lyptus comes cineol which goes into tooth 
paste and perfumes. 

At first the opening of the Mediter- 
ranean was a signal for rejoicing among 
essential-oil dealers. As time wore on, 
however, and little if any geranium (Al- 
geria), orange and neroli (Morocco) 
were forthcoming, it became evident that 
importers and exporters of other types 
of cargo were getting shipping pref- 
erence. 

Linked with the alcohol shortage 
(reduced 50 percent in cosmetics) is the 
fate of bay rum (West Indies), old 
stand-by of hair and scalp preparations 
and after-shaving lotions. Many of 
these products require 35 percent or more 
alcohol, and production will have to be 
cut drastically. Another blow is the re- 
moval of quinine from hair tonics. 


Sufficient Lemongrass Oil 


The situation with regard to lemon- 
grass oil, however, presents a cheerful 
contrast to the dismal essential-oil pic- 
ture. Containing citral (lemon flavor- 
ing) and ionone, an important base for 
violet perfumes, the essence is widely 





employed in scenting soaps, toilet waters, 
and as a base for synthetic perfumes. In 
1939, 463,814 pounds of the oil were pur- 
chased from India, out of total imports 
of 530,746 pounds. In 1940 shipments 
from that country fell to 263,228 pounds, 
total imports slumping to 380,231 pounds. 

To offset declining imports of lemon- 
grass, possible sources in this hemisphere 
have been hopefully scanned, and with 
good results. Today almost 1,000 acres in 
Florida’s Everglades supply an estimated 
one-fifth to one-sixth of domestic de- 
mand. Research developed a profitable 
byproduct suitable for cattle feed, con- 
sisting of dehydrated spent grass (resi- 
due after distillation) mixed with molas- 
ses—a further incentive to greater culti- 
vation. Plantations in Guatemala, Bra- 
zil, and Haiti are contributing more and 
more lemongrass oil. 


Oakmoss: Exit From Cosmetics 


A picturesque ingredient which is van- 
ishing from cosmetic formulas is oak- 
moss, formerly obtained from. France 
and Yugoslavia. A lichen much prized 
for its woody fragrance, it is used to 
perfume powders and other cosmetics. 
After much experimentation it was found 
that the species (Evernia vulpina) most 
closely approaching the European va- 
riety grows in Oregon. This type, al- 
though not equal to the Yugoslav lichen 
for delicacy of odor, might “pinch hit” 
for the duration if it should be cultivated 
at a cost low enough to encourage pro- 
duction. 

In the case of aromatic chemicals, we 
make the most of our own resources, 
which are considerable. Certain special 
compounds are still dribbling in from 
Switzerland, replacing all we formerly 
got from France and Germany. 

(Continued on p. 9) 
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Aviation in Bolivia— 


Much Progress Is Registered in a Land Where Air Transport 
Plays Teday an Exceptionally Helpful and Stimulating Role 


By Mary B. Macxrix, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


OURAGE, daring, and unflinching 
determination have been required of 
the citizens of Bolivia in the struggle to 
establish communications and trans- 
portation in this shoreless republic of 
South America, where the Andes reach 
their greatest width and where three of 
the highest peaks in the Western Hem- 
isphere—Illampu, Ilimani, and Sajama, 
all more than 21,000 feet above sea 
level—contrast with jungle lowlands 
which slope down to the Brazilian fron- 
tier. Airplane pilots have had to cope 
with this rarefied atmosphere, with quick 
changes from freezing cold to equatorial 
heat, with fogs, electrical storms, tor- 
rential rains, and (at times) lack of 
meteorological information and radio 
communication with other airplanes. 
Typical of the early days of transport 
in this great region was a land trip from 
La Paz to Tacna over the Cordillera of 
Tacora, which took 15 days for llamas 
to make the round trip, carrying an av- 
erage cargo of 100 pounds; pack mules 
required 7 days for an average cargo of 
225 pounds; and donkeys, with a load of 
150 pounds, made the trip in 9 days. 
Tourists frequently saw from 1,000 to 
1,500 mules discharging cargoes at the 
Bolivian port for Lake Titicaca. 


Success Crowns Long Efforts 


At the Alto La Paz (13,500 feet), 500 
feet above La Paz, the youth of Bolivia 
began careers in aviation over this haz- 
ardous terrain with its wide topographi- 
cal variations. As early as 1915 Boliv- 
ians were attempting to combat rain, 
fogs, and storms which continued for 
weeks and grounded all airplanes. A 
meteorological service was established 
ultimately to solve weather problems. 
Army officers were sent to France, Ger- 
many, Spain, and the United States for 
intensive training. Obstacles were over- 
come one by one, and recently His Ex- 
cellency the President of Bolivia, General 
Enrique Pefiaranda del Castillo, chose 
this form of transport on his visit to the 
United States where as a guest at the 
White House he signed “la Declaracién 
de las Naciones Unidas” (the Declaration 
of the United Nations). 

Bolivia has 3,495 miles of air lines, or 
6.9 route miles per 1,000 square miles. 
It is served by Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways (Panagra) and Lloyd Aereo Boliv- 
iano (LAB). Panagra operates inter- 


national and domestic air services for 
transporting mail, freight, express, and 
passengers; and LAB with 2,024 undu- 
plicated route miles flies 4,431 scheduled 
miles (all domestic) per week. Civil 
aviation in the Republic is under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Defense. 


Air Transport’s Advantages 


This landlocked republic of Bolivia, 
third largest country in South America, 
is one of the highest inhabited countries 
in the world. The southwestern third 
is over 2 miles above sea level, varying 
from 12,000 to 15,000 feet. On this vast 
Altiplano, three-fourths of the estimated 
population of 3,472,000 (1941) are con- 
centrated. The South American neigh- 
bors are Brazil on the north, Brazil 
and Paraguay on the east and south, 
Chile and Peru on the west, and Argen- 
tina on the south. Air transport gives 
ingress and egress as well as up-to-the- 
minute service to points not reached by 
the 1,867 miles of railway, 10,154 miles 
of highway, and the 5,600 miles of navi- 
gable rivers. 

In August 1924, Cuerpo de Aviadores, a 
Bolivian military air arm, was started 
when a trip requiring 24 hours each way 
was made between Santa Cruz, capital of 
the Province of Santa Cruz, 1,200. feet 
above sea level, and Cochabamba, capi- 
tal of the Department of Cochabamba, 
at 8,435 feet altitude. These cities are 
main trade centers of the lowlands and 





Increasing amounts of merchandise on South America’s west coast move today with the 


characteristic speed of the Air Age. 


highlands, respectively, of the southeast- 
ern area. The air route was approxi- 
mately 200 miles, while the course of the 
roads in climbing the difficult mountain 
chains made the distance a 300-mile 
journey which, with ox cart loaded with 
cargo, frequently required 7 weeks. 


Lloyd Aereo Boliviano 


The air line known as Lloyd Aereo 
Boliviano was organized in Bolivia in 
1925—a successful German operation 
fostered mainly by the Deutsche Luft- 
hansa. LAB’s first route was between 
Cochabamba and Santa Cruz, which 
now approximates a 3-hour journey, by 
air. 

Lloyd Aereo Boliviano was national- 
ized by the Bolivian Government on May 
14, 1941, and after reorganization the 
technical administration was assigned to 
Panagra for 5 years. 

However, as early as 1938 LAB had a 
network of air lines of more than 3,000 
route miles, and from 1936 to 1938 its 
“Tipuani Gold Special” flights shuttled 
supplies to the one-time Incan mines in 
the high Andean plateau. In 1941 the 
total miles flown were 471,800. 

Today LAB’s principal air lines give 
service over the route Cochabamba- 
Trinidad - Santa Ana - Trinidad - Santa 
Cruz. In northern Bolivia the towns of 
Guayaramerin, Riberalta, Cobija, and 
San Joaquin are linked with Cocha- 
bamba, Trinidad, and Magdalena. 


—Courtesy Pan American Airways System. 
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Trinidad, the capital of the Department 
of El Beni, has no rail or highway serv- 
ice and is said to be in the most sparsely 
settled political division of Bolivia. 
From La Paz fortnightly alternate trips 
are made to Apolo and S. Borja, accord- 
ing to local conditions. 


Pan American-Grace A irways 


The operational contract of Pan 
American-Grace Airways, Inc., renewed 
on May 5, 1943, is to remain in effect 
until April 1, 1967, for operations in Bo- 
livia, for international and domestic air 
service for mail, freight, and passengers. 
It does not grant exclusive rights to op- 
erate an international air line, but it 
does give rights or privileges which may 
be granted to any other air line with 
which the Bolivian Government may 
conclude at any time an operations 
contract. 

Since 1935, when Panagra inaugurated 
a weekly service between La Paz and 
Arica, the company has developed its 
air services until today there are eight 
weekly flights serving all of the prin- 
cipal cities and connecting the Repub- 
lic with all the American nations, as 
well as uniting the Pacific and Atlantic 
coasts with regular services. Pilots are 
nationals of the United States of North 
America or of Bolivia and in the pro- 
portion established by law. 

Not only does the contract extend in- 
ternational air service privileges but also 
domestic services in the territory to in- 
clude the following routes: 

One flight of departure and one re- 
turn flight weekly from La Paz to Arica 
or other points in Chile or Peru which 
connect with the international Panagra 
line to Santiago, Buenos Aires, Lima, and 
other points of the Pan American Air- 
ways system and with Panagra. 

Three flights of departure and three 
return flights weekly on the route La 
Paz-Arequipa or any other point either 
in Peru or Chile that connects with the 
international Panagra line to Santiago, 
Buenos Aires, Lima, and other points of 
the Pan American Airways and with 
Panagra. 

La Paz-Buenos Aires through Oruro, 
Uyuni, Salta, and other points in Ar- 
gentina, two flights of departure and two 
return flights weekly, to connect in La 
Paz with services mentioned. On the 
La Paz-Corumba route, one weekly 
round-trip flight is through Oruro, Co- 
chabamba, Santa Cruz, and Puerto 
Suarez (opposite the border town of Co- 
rumba, Brazil), and another through 
Oruro, Cochabamba, Sucre, Vallegrande, 
Santa Cruz, Concepcion, San Ignacio, 
San Jose, Robore, and Puerto Suarez, 
these services to connect in La Paz and 
in Oruro with above-mentioned services. 

A route projected to be established 
later by Panagra between La Paz and 
Antofagasta is to pass through La Paz, 
Oruro, and Uyuni toward the Chilean 
frontier. 

All airplanes must be equipped with 
radio-transmitters and receivers, sub- 
ject to international regulations and 
legal regulations in force in Bolivia. 

acon lights are being used on most of 
the routes to facilitate night flying. 
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Courtesy Pan American Airways System. 


In the heart of Bolivia. 


Airports in Bolivia 


All-weather airports have been con- 
structed in Bolivia in order to give un- 
interrupted services. The most up-to- 
date airplanes, radio apparatus, and 
meteorological equipment have also been 
placed in operation. Landing fields 
which have been constructed by Pana- 
gra or to be built by them are to be the 
property of the State, although utilized 
by Panagra during the life of the con- 
tract; at the termination Panagra is to 
be given a fair price for its property 
installations. 

The company is called upon by the 
new contract to build at La Paz Airport 
a first-class building to include adequate 
facilities for the needs of its expanding 
services; and to complete its program 
already started on intermediate airports 
on the La Paz-Corumba air route and 
the large airport at Cochabamba. 

An example of the expensive and un- 
usual effort required to build an airport 
in some of the areas in South America 
is the recently constructed airport at 
Guayaramerin, one of several remote 
towns of the Amazon Basin in the north- 
eastern section of Bolivia. Part of the 
airfield site was swamp ground; much 
of it was covered with heavy jungle 
growth which required a large financial 
investment to remove and establish 
modern facilities. The airport buildings 
and radio station are valued at more 
than 1,000,000 bolivianos. 

The Mamore River is the boundary be- 
tween Bolivia and Brazil on the north- 
east. On the opposite bank of the river 
from the town of Guayaramerin is the 
Brazilian town, Guajara-Mirin, the ter- 
minus of the railway line which connects 
with Porto Velho on the Madeira River. 
Since late last year, airplanes have 
stopped at the Guayaramerin airport on 
the weekly passenger and mail route be- 
tween La Paz, Bolivia, and Riberalta, as 
well as other towns of the Provinces of 
El] Beni and Pando. 


Ocean to Ocean . 

The Panair lines of Brazil also operate 
air-mail service from Belem (Para) in 
Brazil, up the Amazon and Madeira 
Rivers to Porto Velho. This route is the 
transcontinental air service in operation 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic across 
the widest portion of South America, 
across the Andes and along the Amazon 
to Belem, back to Guajara-Mirin and 
across the river Mamore to Guayara- 
merin to complete the link. From 
Belem, Panair connects with Pan Ameri- 
can Airways’ trans-Atlantic service to 
Africa and Europe. 

Through the Stone, Bronze, and Iron 
Ages the people of this great country, 
where a civilization dates back to 2,000 
years B. C., have watched the shadows of 
birds cross their land, but today, in the 
Air Age, a new medium of flight—avia- 
tion—is bringing eyes toward the sky 
while tons of cargo, mail, express, and 
passengers go into and out of Bolivia. 





Cosmetic Carrousel 


(Continued from p. 7) 


What of “Post-War”? 


History has shown, as exemplified by 
the First World War, that substitutes 
and synthetics, once introduced, to a 
large extent retain the use gains 
achieved. As natural products, such as 
floral oils, again become available, they 
are reemployed in the limited de luxe 
perfumes. The substituted synthetic 
aromatic chemicals, however, continue 
to be used in the remaining perfume mix- 
tures which comprise a greater and ever- 
growing volume. Aided by greater 
strength, improved odor value, lower 
comparative prices, and ready availabil- 
ity, these synthetics are apt to be in- 
creasingly difficult to displace. 
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Bulgaria 


Transport and Communication 


Bridge to be Constructed to Connect 
With Rumania—One of the largest 
bridges in Europe is to be built over the 
Danube River between Giurgiu, Rumania, 
and Rustchuk, Bulgaria, stated a German 
radio broadcast. A German firm has the 
contract. 

The bridge will carry both motor and 
railway traffic. 


Canada 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Glue: Period of Exemption from Duty 
and War-Exchange Taz Extended In- 
definitely —A new order in council con- 
tinues indefinitely the duty-free and tax- 
free concession to imports into Canada 
of “glue, not otherwise provided for,” 
originating in and imported from the 
United States or any country entitled to 
the intermediate tariff rates or the Brit- 
ish preferential tariff rates, according to 
customs memorandum series D No. 47 (T 
C. 129) effective July 1, 1943, and pub- 
lished by the Department of National 
Revenue, Ottawa, on July 3. (For previ- 
ous announcements, see FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY for July 4, 1942, and Janu- 
ary 23, 1943.) 

Vegetable glue is not affected by the 
above order and continues to be dutiable 
at the ad valorem rates of 35 percent 
when imports are subject to the inter- 
mediate or general tariff rates and 10 
percent when imports are subject to the 
British preferential rate. 


Chile 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreement With France 
Contiuued in Force.—The Chilean Gov- 
ernment has announced that the com- 
mercial agreement between France and 
Chile, signed on January 10, 1936, has 
been continued in force. In consequence, 
the conventional rates of import duty 
will continue to be applied in Chile on the 
products specified in the agreement and 
will be accorded to similar imports from 
the United States and other countries en- 
joying most-favored-nation treatment in 
Chile. 

The tariff concessions embodied in the 
agreement include specified products in 
the following categories: Preserved meats 
and vegetables, cotton yarn and cloth, 
hats, medicinal preparations, industrial 
vegetable oils, machine parts, tools, glass 
products, leather manufactures, woolen 
clothing, certain chemicals, iron and 
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steel plates, cooperage, toilet prepara- 
tions, wines and distilled liquors, and 
paper and paper manufactures. 


Colombia 
Transport and Communication 


Airport at Medellin to be Enlarged.— 
The municipal airport of Medellin, Co- 
lombia, is to be enlarged and a loan for 
this purpose has been obtained from 
Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia (Avi- 
anca). 

Improvements will include lengthen- 
ing of the runway and the erection of 
additional buildings for the accommo- 
dation of passengers. 

It is expected that work on the project 
will commence soon. 


Cuba 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Export Prohibition on Meat and Meat 
Products Extended to Include Live Cat- 
tle, Hogs, and Sheep.—The existing 
Cuban export prohibition, except under 
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Air-Raid Shelter 


Our cover picture this week 
shows a scene of simple industri- 
ousness in the island of Sicily, now 
in the blazing spotlight of the 


Not an 





world’s interest in the most recent 
of Allied victories. The picture 
serves as an illustration to a con- 
sular report on “Essential Oil of 
Bergamot” which reached the 
American Government _ several 
years ago from the office at Mes- 
sina. Seen here are the squeez- 
ing and pressing machines for the 
extraction of juice in the works 
owned by one Paolo Vilardi. The 
present whereabouts and state of 
mind of Signor Vilardi are, it may 
be said, “a matter of conjecture.” 
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prior export license, on meat and meat 
products of all kinds, including sausages, 
has been extended to include live cattle, 
hogs, and sheep and to all kinds of meat 
and meat products produced therefrom, 
according to ORPA Resolution No, 124 
published in the Official Gazette of July 
3, 1943. 

The resolution exempts from the em- 
bargo, sales of meat and meat products 
of all kinds which may be made by vir- 
tue of agreements Cuba may enter into 
with the governments of the Allied Na- 
tions, and purchases habitually made 
by the Naval and Military forces of said 
nations located in the territory of the 
island of Cuba. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 
29, 1943, and July 18, 1942, for previous an- 
nouncements regarding the prohibition on 
the exportation of meat and meat products.] 


Denmark 


Lariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement Concerning Trade of Sec- 
ond Half of 1943 Concluded with Swe- 
den.—An agreement between Denmark 
and Sweden, concerning the volume of 
trade between the two countries during 
the second half of 1943, was signed on 
July 3, say announcements in the Swed- 
ish press. 

The Swedish exports involved include 
wood products, iron, steel, and _ tools; 
and Denmark will export sugar, synthet- 
ic honey, canned milk, and chemicals. 

During the first half of 1943 a turn- 
over of 26,000,000 crowns in each direc- 
tion Was agreed on (see ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of February 13, 1943), 
but this was later increased to 35,000,000 
crowns (‘including certain Danish ex- 
ports to Finland) by a supplementary 
agreement. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Invoice Added to Officially 
Required Documents on Freight Ship- 
ments to Dominican Republic.—Two 
copies of the commercial invoice, in ad- 
dition to the five copies each of the 
consular invoice and bill of lading, are 
now required on all freight shipments to 
the Dominican Republic, according to a 
Dominican decree (No. 308) published in 
the Gaceta Oficial of June 4, 1943, and 
effective from June 19, 1943. 

[Previously five copies of each of the con- 
sular invoice and of the bill of lading were 
required, but the commercial invoice was 
only infrequently requested by the customs 
to verify values appearing in the customs 
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declaration and in the consular invoices. 
Holders of the mimeographed pamphlet en- 
titled, “Preparing Shipments to the Domini- 
can Republic” should enter the above change 
on pages 1 and 3 of that publication. | 


El Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


During May and June the various 
phases of El Salvador’s economy pro- 
gressed satisfactorily. The import-con- 
trol system was working smoothly, and 
Salvadoran importers and merchants 
nad received sizeable quantities of con- 
sumer goods, although stocks were still 
low. Retail trade was brisk, and sales 
approached those of normal years. More 
than 100,000 bags (of 60 kilograms each) 
of the 1942-43 coffee crop were exported 
during June, leaving less than 50,000 still 
to be shipped. The 1943-44 crop is ex- 
pected to be large—probably exceeding 
1,000,000 bags—and indications are that 
coffee producers will realize a substantial 
profit during the coming crop year. Al- 
though rising prices for some basic foods 
were causing concern, the relatively 
greater quantity of imported merchan- 
dise such as dry goods, drugs, and food 
products tended to curb purely specu- 
lative price increases in those lines. 
Customs receipts for the first 6 months 
of 1943 represent an increase of 15 per- 
cent over those of 1942, and it is believed 
that imports during the remainder of 
the year will produce revenues sufficient 
to meet and perhaps exceed preliminary 
budget estimates. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Salvador Coffee Co., which acts 
as agent in carrying out the obligations 
assumed by the Salvadoran Government 
under the Inter-American Coffee Agree- 
ment, has announced that 70 percent of 
the 1943-44 coffee crop will constitute 
a free quota for shipment to the United 
States and that the remaining 30 per- 
cent will constitute a deferred quota, 
which the company is prepared to pur- 
chase at prices only 3 percent lower than 
the ceiling prices now obtained in the 
United States. These prices, inciden- 
tally, are 30 percent higher than those 
now paid by the company. The deferred 
quota replaces the regulator quotas 
which have been in effect for the past 
2 years, and is so called because the 
sale of deferred-quota coffee may be 
postponed until the following quota year 
when it may be shipped to the United 
States under the free quota. 

According to present estimates, the 
1943-44 coffee crop will be from 10 to 
15 percent larger than those of the 2 
preceding years, but it is thought that 
shipping shortages may cause a reduc- 
tion in the amount of United States im- 
ports of Brazilian coffee and lead to in- 
creases in the coffee quotas for countries 
hearer to the United States. This, in 
turn, may result in an increase in El 
Salvador’s free quota, with a correspond- 
ing decrease in the deferred quota. 
Present coffee arrangements assure pro- 
ducers of the largest possible income. 

The following proposals, of much in- 
terest to coffee traders, are under con- 
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sideration: (1) An increase in the coffee 
export tax for the purpose of providing 
funds with which El Salvador may re- 
sume service on its external debt; (2) 
higher inland freight rates; and (3) an 
increase in the price of henequen coffee 
bags. The Coffee Growers’ Association 
has protested against a contract between 
the Government and the Fabrica de 
Sacos de Henequen “Cuscatlan” which 
extends the monopoly rights of the fac- 
tory for another 10 years, prohibits the 
use of other fibers (except cotton) for 
bags, and continues the protective cus- 
toms duty on imported coffee bags. The 
contract has not yet been approved by 
the National Legislative Assembly, and 
the Government has appointed a com- 
mission to investigate the matter. It 
now appears that the monopoly privi- 
leges will not be extended and that the 
import duty on jute bags may be reduced. 

The 1942-43 cotton crop amounted to 
67,854 quintals (1 quintal—101.43 
pounds), of which sales up to June 15 
totaled 36,000 quintals. The local tex- 
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tile mills are expected to take another 
13,000 quintals during the remainder of 
1943. The surplus of 19,000 quintals was 
to have been exported to Guatemala, but 
the Cotton Growers’ Cooperative, fear- 
ing that the 1943-44 crop may not yield 
sufficient cotton for the estimated do- 
mestic consumption of between 40,000 
and 45,000 quintals, has decided to re- 
tain most of the surplus until the ap- 
proximate size of next year’s crop is 
known. Local production of linters, 
meal, oil, and other cotton byproducts is 
increasing. 

Refined-sugar production for the crop 
year about to end amounted to 325,000 
quintals, of which between 225,000 and 
250,000 quintals are allocated for domes- 
tic consumption. Exports of sugar to 
the Panama Canal Zone and Honduras 
have taken nearly all of the surplus 
from the preceding crop year. A letter 
of credit, which has been opened by the 
large Mexican organization of sugar 
producers, Unidn de Productores de 
Azucar, S. A., for the purchase of up to 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


Economic Character and True Goals of the “Garrison State”’ 


We must distinguish between domination as a method and domination 
Domination may be a goal per se, or it may be a method, that is, 
of acquiring wealth or markets or sinecures or any other economic advantage. 
To the German, National Socialist domination (Herrschaft) is both method 
It is a value in itself, the highest value of all—an idea unaccept- 
able to an Englishman or an American. The goal may thus be either eco- 
Capitalism is an economic system, National So- 
cialism a “meta-economic” system, that is, a system that goes beyond things 

The former stands for “economy for economy’s sake,” the latter 
for “economy—and every other human activity—for the sake of military 
National Socialism is the economy of 


Our business economy is based on pressures, too—even if they are indirect 
and milder—such as property rights, contracts, combinations, associations. 
But totalitarian economy, as we know it today, uses what we call “business 
economy” merely as one of the instruments for attaining domination. It 
has retained some of their familiar pressures, but it has also replaced some 
of them by intensive pressures of a noneconomic nature: Party discipline, 
military government, concentration camps, to give a few examples. Economy 
is an instrument of domination and direct domination over men as a method 
of economic administration; economy as a means and economy as an aim 
(both permeated by the use of force of every degree and of every description) 
characterize the crder to which the majority of the white race has been 


As Lasswell puts it in his “developmental construct” of a “Garrison State”: 
“The trend of the times is away from the dominance of the specialist on 
bargaining, who is the businessman, and toward the supremacy of the spe- 
The distinctive frame of reference in 
a fighting society is fighting potential.” 

Totalitarian economy may be regarded as a system of intensive exploitation 
ccmpared with the capitalistic system of extensive exploitation. 
social force is present even in a capitalistic society. However, almost without 
exception the use of force is milder, more indirect, and less conspicuous than 
when it is elevated to the center of social control of the total state. 

Many people have wondered why National Socialist economy has been so 
consistently misjudged: overrated by some, underrated by most. 
planation is that it cannot be properly understood if regarded as a phase 
It is not capitalism. 
than even the most rugged capitalistic society, which cloaks and dilutes 
power relationships and accepts numerous checks and restraints on the 
It is force naked and unashamed. It may be an interlude 
between two developmental phases of capitalist evolution, but while it 
lasts it constitutes the most radical departure from existing modes of 


(From “The Legacy of Nazism: The Economic and Social Consequences of Totali- 
tarianism,” by Dr. Frank Munk, Lecturer in Economics at the University of Cali- 
Publisher: The Macmillan Co., New York City.) 
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150,000 quintals of sugar from the Sal- 
vadoran Mortgage Bank, will exhaust 
the remaining sugar surplus. It is re- 
ported that a minimum of 100,000 quin- 
tals will be shipped to Lower California 
within the next 3 months. More favor- 
able prices are offered by Mexico than 
in El Salvador or by other countries, and 
will allow Salvadoran sugar producers 
between $2.25 and $2.50 per quintal. 


CONSTRUCTION AND BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The establishment and maintenance 
of health centers, the undertaking of 
malaria-control projects, and the con- 
struction of water and sewerage systems 
and slaughterhouses are being carried 
on by the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs in cooperation with Salvadoran 
governmental and local authorities. 

During the first 5 months of 1943, the 
total value of retail sales in San Salva- 
dor averaged 43 percent above the 1938 
level. Some dry-goods firms doubled 
and even tripled their 1938 business, and 
the sales of large stores handling mis- 
cellaneous goods were nearly 60 percent 
higher in March than normally. Sales 
in hardware lines, however, failed to in- 
crease. It is probable that seasonal 
trends will now set in, and that until the 
end of October business will decline 
somewhat. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The shipping situation has eased, and 
recent north-bound exporis include cot- 
ton linters, cottonseed meal, castor beans 
and sesame seed, in addition to coffee. 
Sugar, beans, and rice have been shipped 
to Panama. 

It is believed that although the value 
of imports during the first 6 months of 
1943 may have exceeded that of 1942, 
the volume of imports has probably de- 
creased. Imports of so-called essential 
products such as wheat, cement, petro- 
leum, asphalt machinery and construc- 
tion materials, most of which pay rela- 
tively low duties, have dropped off, giv- 
ing way to dry goods, foods, drugs, and 
miscellaneous luxury articles of higher 
price. Considerable quantities of mer- 
chandise from the United States are now 
passing overland by way of Mexico and 
Guatemala, but the primary improve- 
ment has been in ocean transportation. 
Many shipments of goods for which 
clearance documents are not yet avail- 
able are overburdening customs ware- 
houses, shipping papers often not arriv- 
ing until 4 to 6 weeks after the 
merchandise. 


Cost oF LIVING AND PRICE CONTROLS 


The price of corn, El] Salvador’s basic 
food crop, has almost doubled during the 
past 3 months. A study made by agri- 
cultural experts of the Mortgage Bank 
reveals that the high price of this com- 
modity is not due to scarcity nor to 
speculative activities of large buyers, but 
rather that the root of the trouble lies in 
the action of rural credit cooperatives 
who provide storage facilities and extend 
credit to small producers which enable 
them to hold their corn, as well as other 
food crops, for later marketing at 
higher prices. When, however, prices 


rise above a level officially regarded as 
steps are taken to control 


desirable, 
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Ban on Barter in 
Netherlands Foreign Trade 


Dutch traders, already harassed 
by the narrow limits of their for- 
eign trading field, have been 
warned of their liability, when en- 
gaging in foreign trade, by one of 
the German-language dailies pub- 
lished in the harassed Lowlands. 

“Owing to the growing number 
of offers from abroad to exchange 
Netherlands goods under the bar- 
ter system,” the newspaper said, 
“we just remind Dutch traders in- 
terested in this system of business 
that there are a number of im- 
portant regulations governing bar- 
ter transactions. It is advisable 
that those contemplating such 
trade first refer their offers to the 
Department of Trade and Industry 
before making any definite ar- 
rangements. 

“Some goods cannot be offered 
for export, while in other cases the 
goods offered for import are not 
considered equal in value to the 
goods offered for export. Barter 
transactions with countries with 
which a clearing agreement has 
been made are not permitted.” 











them, as in the case of corn, the price 
of which has been held at $1.63 per 100 
pounds since June 10 through the inter- 
vention of the Mortgage Bank. In addi- 
tion, in regions where cotton production 
has increased, a corresponding decrease 
in the acreage devoted to corn has been 
reported. The prices of other locally 
produced foods have risen to a lesser 
extent, without any apparent relation to 
supply and demand. 

The importation and distribution of 
quinine has been placed under Govern- 
ment control. Price control has thus far 
been limited to certain iron, steel, cop- 
per, rubber, petroleum, and drug prod- 
ucts, but it is expected that a general law 
on this subject may soon be enacted, 
which will be designed primarily to 
counteract speculation. Gasoline ra- 
tioning has been carried out under strict 
supervision and has resulted in the al- 
most complete disappearance of black- 
market fuel. 


CREDIT COOPERATIVES 


Local credit cooperatives are being es- 
tablished at the rate of about 6 per 
month, and it is expected that some 60 
will be in operation at the end of 1943. 
This movement is carried on under the 
supervision of the Mortgage Bank and 
the new Central Cooperative Bank. Im- 
mediate objectives of the cooperatives 
are an attempt to assist producers of 
“balsam of Peru” whose export business 
has been seriously disrupted by the ship- 
ping shortage, and to encourage the fish- 
ery industry in an effort to improve the 
diet of Salvadoran workers. 


LABOR 


Six thousand Salvadorans have mi- 
grated to the Canal Zone under con- 
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tract, and it is estimated that remit- 
tances are being sent to El Salvador at q 
rate of more than $1,000,000 per year. 
About 1,000 workers have been given 
employment on health and sanitation 
projects under the aegis of the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs. Work on g 
section of the Pan American Highway 
has progressed to a point where 700 la- 
borers have been dropped from the rolls, 
The wages of some urban workers have 
risen slightly, partly because of the ex- 
odus of artisans and laborers to the 
Canal Zone, and it is expected that there 
will be a rise in all wages to meet the 
higher cost of living. 


GOVERNMENT ACQUISITIONS 


All 39 motion picture theaters in EF] 
Salvador will be under Government con- 
trol when the contract is signed for the 
purchase, for $170,000, of the Compafia 
Nacional de Espectaculos, which in- 
cludes a chain of 10 theaters, by the 
Government-owned Circuito de Teatros 
Nacionales. The Salvadoran Govern- 
ment has purchased a large garage in 
San Salvador for $120,000, for the pur- 
pose of increasing storage facilities 


France 


Transport and Communication 


Transport Situation in Paris To Be 
Relieved by Additional Taxicabs.—To re- 
lieve the transport situation, 2,000 taxi- 
cabs, equipped with producer-gas units, 
are to be restored shortly to the Paris 
streets, according to Italian reports. 


French North 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


LENGTH OF WORKWEEK PRESCRIBED IN 
ALGERIA 


An Algerian ordinance dated May 11, 
1943, effective May 27, 1943, prescribes a 
48-hour workweek for the duration of 
hostilities. The ordinance applies to all 
cases coming under the law of June 21, 
1936, establishing a 40-hour workweek. 
The latter law, however, was superseded 
by the decree of August 31, 1939, requi- 
sitioning staffs and personnel, as well as 
by the decree of September 11, 1939, 
which suppressed the weekly rest day. 

The new ordinance of May 11, 1943, 
provides that a workweek shorter than 
48 hours may be authorized only by a 
divisional inspector of labor. Wages 
must be paid for the new, longer work- 
week of 48 hours according to the cur- 
rent scale. Overtime exceeding 48 hours 
must be paid for at the rate of one and 
one-tenth, and is restricted to a working 
day of 10 hours and a workweek of 54 
hours. When it is essential to work 54 
hours, the weekly day of rest is granted 
by rotation. 


Exchange and Finance 


Discount Rate Lowered in Algeria— 
The discount rate on commercial paper 
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was lowered by the Bank of Algeria on 
May 16, 1943, from 4 to 3.5 percent. 


Tarif]s and Trade Controls 


Production and Single Taxes on Ex- 
ports to Allied Countries Suspended in 
Algeria.—Goods exported from Algeria to 
Allied countries have been exempted 
from payment of the Algerian produc- 
tion and single taxes, by an order of 
April 30, 1943, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Algeria on May 11. 

{Exports to France were exempted from 
these taxes by an order of October 30, 1940, 
suspending previous exemptions from these 
taxes on exports to other destinations. Ex- 
ports to French colonies and _ possessions 
were exempted from these taxes by an order 
of November 19, 1940. See ForreIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of May 24, 1941.1 


Guatemala 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Several New Customs Classifications 
Created and Others Modified.—Several 
new Guatemalan customs tariff items 
have been created and modifications of 
others have been made, to eliminate con- 
fusion and overlapping of classifications, 
by an executive decree published June 
22, 1943, and effective 30 days thereafter. 

The decree reorganizes the schedule 
covering live animals, without making 
changes in duty rates. In addition, it 
effects the following changes in classifi- 
cation and duty, former rates being 
shown in parentheses: Dry concentrated 
extracts in powder, granules, and the 
like, of herbs, fruits, or artificial flavors, 
used in the manufacture of soft drinks, 
sirups, refreshments, and other items, 
and compound salts for the preparation 
of nonmedicinal mineral waters, 0.80 
quetzal per gross kilogram (0.25, 0.30, 
and 1); extracts and concentrated juices, 
in liquid or paste form, of herbs, fruits, 
and artificial flavors, for the manufac- 
ture of soft drinks, sirups, and other 
items, 0.40 quetzal per gross kilogram 
(0.25, 0.30, and 1). 

Garments and various articles of wear- 
ing apparel, not specified, made of syn- 
thetic plastic materials, 2 quetzales per 
legal kilogram (1); purses, handbags, 
billfolds, and the like, of plastics and of 
ordinary materials or metals, not speci- 
fied, 2 quetzales per legal kilogram 
same); unspecified knit articles of 
clothing of rayon, mixed or not with cot- 
ton or wool, with or without adornments 
of other fibers, 8 quetzales per legal 
kilogram (7); knit garments of wool, not 
specified, pure or mixed with cotton, with 
or without adornments of other fibers, 4 
quetzales per legal kilogram (3); knit 
garments of cotton, not specified, with or 
without adornments of other fibers, 1.50 
quetzales per legal kilogram (1.25, 1.50, 
and 2); unspecified cotton robes, with or 
without parts or adornments of fibers of 
higher quality, 4 quetzales per legal kilo- 
gram (3 and 5); cotton nets and turbans 
of knit material, 4 quetzales per legal 
kilogram (new). 

Methylene blue for industrial pur- 
poses, provided it is not chloride of tet- 
famethylthionine, 0.20 quetzal per gross 
Kilogram (1.50): paints manufactured 
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on a base of coal-tar or asphaltic emul- 
sions (roofing compounds), 0.10 quetzal 
per gross kilogram (same); pure cod- 
liver oil, or fish oils with a mixture of 
other animal or vegetable oils containing 
concentrates of vitamins A and D, in 
bulk, free (same). 

Gold Jewelry and Similar Articles now 
Permitted Exportation Under Permit 
and Payment of Export Duty.—Jewelry 
and similar articles of gold, not consid- 
ered antiques, may now be exported from 
Guatemala under special licenses issued 
by the Monetary and Banking Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Finance and 
Public Credit, and upon payment of an 
export duty equal to the commercial 
value of the fine-gold content, under 
terms of an executive decree, published 
June 26, 1943, and effective the day fol- 
lowing. Formerly, the exportation of 
gold in any form, with the exception of 
articles of personal use, was prohibited. 

War Taxes Imposed on Additional 
Products of Intervened Properties; Mod- 
ified on Others.—Special war taxes on 
the exportation of cinchona bark, honey, 
and beeswax from intervened properties, 
have been established by a Guatemalan 
executive decree, published June 15, 1943, 
and effective the day following. The 
tax on cinchona bark is 6.50 quetzales 
per quintal (101.43 pounds), that on 
honey 1.75 quetzales per quintal, and 
that on beeswax 10.50 quetzales per 
quintal. 

The war tax on exports of coffee from 
intervened fincas (5 quetzales per quin- 
tal) has been expanded to cover all cof- 





China Builds Ships for 
Traffic in Shallow Rivers 


Delivery of 10 ships especially de- 
signed and built by the Ming Sung 
Industrial Co. for service in the 
shallow rivers of Szechwan Prov- 
ince is reported in the foreign press. 
Construction of the fleet cost 
$30,000,000, Chinese national cur- 
rency. 

Most of the vessels are passenger 
and cargo ships with maximum 
carrying capacity of 250 passen- 
gers. Each ship is driven by two 
engines of 36 horsepower, has a 
draught of 5.6 feet and an average 
speed of 11.5 knots. 

Only small quantities of steel 
were imported for boiler construc- 
tion. The hulls are of Szechwan 
timber and are fitted with engines 
and boilers made in China. Before 
construction was begun in a num- 
ber of yards in 1940 it was neces- 
sary to experiment with Szechwan 
lumber, as it had not previously 
been used in this type of hull. Ex- 
cellent trial runs were made by the 
first of the ships to be launched, 
the Loshan and the Pingshan. 

In feeding the area beyond that 
previously covered by steamers, 
this fleet will aid materially in 
China’s present interest in the de- 
velopment of the Northwest. 
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fee produced on properties of enemy na- 
tionals, whethe. for export or domestic 
consumption, by an executive decree, 
published June 19, 1943, and effective the 
day following. 

The war tax on exports of sugar from 
intervened properties has been increased 
from 0.25 quetzal per quintal to 1.50 
quetzales per quintal, by an executive 
decree, published June 26, 1943, and ef- 
fective the day following. 


|For announcement of the increase of war- 
export tax on coffee, see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 5, 1943.] 


Haiti 
Economic Conditions 


Local business sentiment in Haiti im- 
proved somewhat during May, as com- 
pared with earlier months of the year, 
owing largely to better shipping, but 
commercial activity has been slow and 
tempered by pessimism and fears for the 
future. The completion of the harvest- 
ing of the coffee, cotton, and cocoa crops 
has caused local business to slacken fur- 
ther, though coffee and cocoa have been 
exported in larger volumes than in the 
corresponding month of last year. Sales 
in retail stores in the Provinces have 
fallen off with the end of the crop season 
and because of high retail prices. In- 
ability to replenish stocks has led to a 
noticeable diminution of inventories. 
This is particularly true of cheap tex- 
tiles and other items of primary neces- 
sity to the peasant. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Haitian foreign commerce in May reg- 
istered a substantial recovery from that 
in April, and a favorable export balance 
was reached, as compared with the un- 
favorable import balance in May 1942. 
Cumulative figures for the first 8 months 
of the fiscal year, October 1, 1942, 
through May 31, 1943, also showed a 
substantial increase over the favorable 
export balance for the corresponding 
period in 1941-42. 

Exports of coffee, sugar, and cocoa 
were greater in both quantity and value 
during the month under review than in 
May 1942. Exports of sisal were slightly 
less, in quantity, than a year ago, but 
were greater in value. Only banana ex- 
ports were less than last year. No cotton 
was exported in May of either 1942 or 
1943. 

The increase in foreign trade during 
May was reflected in increased Govern- 
ment revenues. Cumulative revenues 
from October 1, 1942, through May 31, 
1943, are well ahead of revenues on the 
corresponding date of last year. 


Transport and Communication 


Women Trained for Employment on 
Railways.—A special center has been set 
up in Japan to train women for employ- 
ment on the railways, reports the Nazi 
press. In the past such work has been 


done exclusively by men. 
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Madagascar 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1943.—The budget for 
Madagascar and dependencies, origi- 
nally announced on March 12, 1943, was 
increased in May 1943, by 19,500,000 
francs, rising from a total of 476,144,000 
francs to 495,644,000 francs. (At the 
current exchange rate of 43.6 francs to 
the dollar the total budget is now about 
$11,368,000.) 

One-half of the anticipated increase 
in receipts, or 10,000,000 francs, comes 
from the income tax. The next largest 
item, 3,500,000 francs, arises from the 
tax on the undistributed profits of trad- 
ing, industrial, and other companies. 
Receipts of the “Office des Changes” 
amount to 3,000,000 francs; sale of gold 
is 2,000,000 francs, and registration and 
stamp fees are 1,500,000 francs. Amount- 
ing in all to 20,000,000 francs, the total 
increase in receipts is reduced to 19,500,- 
000 francs by the suppression of the civil 
aeronautic service, or 500,000 francs. 

The estimated increase in expendi- 
tures actually amounts to 68,581,800 
francs. The largest items follow: 25.,- 
000,000 francs for subsidies for main- 
taining the economic defense of the col- 
ony; 19,500,000 francs for share in the 
State’s expenses; 9,596,400 francs for 
equipment for the projects of the Public 
Works Department. Twenty-three 
other items make up the rest of the ex- 
penditures. 

The increase in expenditures is 
brought down to 19,500,000 francs by 
deducing from the 68,581,800 francs 
shown above the amount of 49,081,800 
francs from Savings. The largest items 
included in anticipated savings are: 
12,181,100 francs for the colony’s debt; 
5,235,500 francs for equipment of Post. 
Telegraph and Telephone, Radioelectric 
Services, Government Printing Office, 
Public Works, and Mines departments; 
4595,100 francs for Civil Aeronautic 
Services; 3,096,500 for the Service of 
Agriculture. The remaining 23,973,600 
francs is made up of 40 different items, 
which include, for instance, 1,800,000 
francs to be saved on contigent expenses 
due to war; 2,900,000 francs on trans- 
portation and per diem out of the col- 
ony, and other items. 

Estimated expenditures, having thus 
been increased by more than 68,500,000 
francs, are reduced by applying antici- 
pated savings of more than 49,000,000 
francs, which results in a net increase of 
expenditures of 19,500,000 francs. This 
net increase in expenditures is counter- 
balanced by the same increase in esti- 
mated receipts. 


Transport and Communication 


Merchant-Marine Service Reorganized 
to Serve United Nations’ War Effort— 
The Merchant Marine of the Govern- 
ment General of Madagascar has been 
reorganized so that the colony may par- 
ticipate as much as possible in the war 
effort of the United Nations, by an order 
of May 6, 1943, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Madagascar on May 8. 
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Transportation and communication by 
sea between the different ports of Mada- 
gascar and its dependencies, between 
Madagascar and Reunion, and between 
Madagascar and the Allied ports are to 
be organized. 

The Chief of the Service of Maritime 
Transports is charged with directing the 
ships belonging to the colony; regulat- 
ing, in accord with the delegate of the 
Ministry of War Transport, the use of 
the ships placed at the disposition of the 
Governor General; allotting cargoes 
among the ships; and organizing the 
transportation of passengers. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


Business in Mexico during May was 
characterized by brisk activity, rising 
prices, and abnormal profits. Only 
Monterrey, Piedras Negras, and Tampico 
reported slower sales. Monterrey gave 
dwindling stocks as the primary reason 
for declining sales, while the requirement 
of the surrender of ration coupons at 
the border on purchases made in Mexico 
of such items as sugar, meat, and canned 
goods retarded trade in Piedras Negras. 
Tampico seemed to be suffering from an 
ordinary slump in business, with sales off 
from 25 to 40 percent from the levels of 
May 1942. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports of Mexican raw materials and 
finished goods continued in heavy vol- 
ume during May. In addition to the 
usual shipments of coffee, bananas, 
chicle, henequen, and minerals, numer- 
ous other articles unusual in Mexican 
exports were shipped. The latter con- 
sisted largely of reexports of goods pre- 
viously imported from European or other 
sources, such as watches, clocks, table 








Exhibition at Bogota, 
Colombia, 1943 


Under the auspices of the Fe- 
deraci6n Nacional de Industriales 
and with the support of the Munic- 
ipality of Bogota, an exposition is 
being planned for December of this 
year. The exposition will feature 
industrial, commercial, agricultur- 
al, artistic, and historic exhibits. 

Exhibits from the United States 
are very much desired by the or- 
ganization promoting this event. 





In inviting such participation, it 
suggests that samples, drafts, and 
charts in the fields mentioned will 
be entirely acceptable, and in fact 
desirable because of transportation 
difficulties. 

Organizations interested should 
communicate with Sefior Alfonso 
Mejia Robledo, Director General de 
la Exposici6n Interamericana de 
Bogota, Apartado 11-04, Bogota, 
Republica de Colombia, S. A. 
Cable address: “Interamericana.” 
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services, and cutlery, and since no large 
supplies of these articles exist in Mexico, 
their removal from the domestic market, 
if persisted in, will leave it in short 
supply. 

Shipments of leather goods, which 
have assumed greater importance in the 
past year, continued to increase. Among 
these were belts, hand-decorated brief 
cases, cigarette cases, purses, baggage, 
and cut soles. Huarache exports to the 
United States were at peak highs unti] 
about May 10, but thereafter decreased 
rapidly as the deadline of May 31 for ex- 
emption from the United States ration- 
ing order approached. There is evidence 
that the unprecedented acceleration of 
production and export of this line has 
resulted in an impairment of quality, 
which may have unwholesome effects on 
the future of the industry in Mexico, 

Baskets, pottery, glassware, and silver 
jewelry exports to the United States 
continued on a substantial level. Te. 
quila liquor, a maguey product, was also 
noted among the newcomers in the list 
of expanding exports to the United 
States. Shipments of turpentine and 
lime oil were at low ebb, although the 
latter found a limited demand in coun- 
tries to the south. Honey exports 
dropped off because of a seasonal de- 
cline in production, but are expected to 
revive in August, when the main harvest 
of the year begins. 

Shipments to the South and Central 
American countries of textiles, low- 
priced wearing apparel, chemicals, bio- 
logics and pharmaceuticals, and certain 
minerals and manufactures thereof, con- 
tinued at a flourishing rate, compared 
with previous volume, although the ag- 
gregate of such export trade probably 
did not amount to 10 percent of the total 
value of Mexico’s exports. 

Imports during May continued to be 
restricted by difficulties of sources of 
supply and poor transport facilities. 
Higher prices on remaining stocks of 
imported goods did not deter local con- 
sumers, and merchants would undoubt- 
edly be glad to replenish their stocks at 
advanced costs, if they could get de- 
livery. : 

In raw-material lines, 


new markets 


were being tapped on an _ increasing 
scale. Wool, hides, 
cho extract, casein, glass containers, 


foodstuffs, quebra- | 


fertilizers, and canned goods all figured 
in recent arrivals from South American 
shippers. This traffic would be substan- 
tially larger if shipping facilities were | 
more adequate. 


Foop SITUATION 


Early in May the food situation in 
Mexico, which had been steadily grow- 
ing worse, became almost insupportable. 
Prices on commodities of popular con- 
sumption rose rapidly, in some cases 
doubling what they had been a. few 
weeks previously. On one day tortillas, 
the mainstay of the people, could not be 
had at all in many parts of Mexico City. 
Prices asked by venders who did have 
tortillas to offer were from 50 to 70 cen- 
tavos per kilogram. During the pre- 
ceding week they had sold at 25 centavos 
a kilogram, which had been considered 
high. 
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Other articles, such as beans, poiatoes, 
salt, sugar, poultry, eggs, and fish, were 
not available to any except the com- 
paratively well-to-do residents. Even 
during Holy Week, supplies of fish were 
very short, and often those who could 
afford to buy were unable to obtain any. 
Demestically grown fruits not adapted 
to export disappeared from the market 
or were quoted at prohibitive prices. 

Stirred to action, the Government de- 
creed energetic measures to correct the 
situation. The Ministers of Economy 
and Agriculture were empowered to es- 
tablish maximum prices at which the 
principal foodstuffs on which the pop- 
ulation is dependent could be sold. In- 
cluded were corn, beans, rice, sugar, 
meats, tortilla dough, bread, and milk. 
Stores and others in possession of speci- 
fied minimum amounts of such articles 
were required to report such holdings 
within 24 hours to Nacional Distribui- 
dora y Reguladora under penalty for 
failure to do so. Merchants were re- 
quired to reserve up to 40 percent of 
these materials, to be held for the dispo- 
sition of the Consortium previously es- 
tablished to control prices. Transport 
enterprises were ordered to move the 
regulated products only at the instance 
of the Consortium or those authorized 
by it. Public aid was enlisted in the 
denouncement of cases of concealment 
of such foodstuffs by firms or individuals, 
under the promise of a reward for in- 
forming the authorities. Penalties of 
up to 20,000 pesos fine or imprisonment 
for 15 days and cancelation of busi- 
ness license were decreed for those 
proved to have violated maximum sell- 
ing prices. 

These drastic steps followed up nu- 
merous visits by local investigators, re- 
sulting in the closing of many stores and 
the arrest of their proprietors, and pro- 
duced almost immediate effects on prices 
In some cases, quotations were restored 
to those fixed by the Government de- 
cree, and essential staples once more be- 
came available. Subterfuges were al- 
legedly employed by some merchants in 
an endeavor to circumvent the new reg- 
ulations, but for the most part these re- 
ported attempts were useless. Stores 
trying such tactics were boycotted or 
threatened with violence, and, on the 
surface, at least, many decide to con- 
form. 

It is too early to judge as to the ulti- 
mate effectiveness of the stringent meas- 
ures adopted by the Government. 


INDUSTRY 


Manufacturing and processing enter- 
prises, both large and small, were kept 
busy during May. Tanneries and leather 
manufacturers were on a full-time basis, 
and rubber companies in the Federal 
District were operating three shifts in 
turning out tires. Textile mills were 
likewise working three shifts, with 
Stamping plants on an 8-hour daily 
schedule. 

Lumber operations were on an 8-hour 
day schedule when fuel supply permit- 
ted. Lumber companies around Man- 
zanillo are producing 200,000 feet 
Monthly with orders well in excess of 
this figure. Cordage mills at Yucatan 
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More Trade Between Brazil 
and French Guiana? 


The Governor of French Guiana 
arrived recently at Rio de Janeiro, | 
the principal object of his visit be- 
ing to arrange to increase Brazil’s 
shipment of supplies to his country, 
which formerly had depended 
largely on the United States and 
Dutch Guiana. 

Despite their geographical near- 
ness there has never been much 
commercial exchange between 
Brazil and French Guiana, largely 
because of the lack of adequate 
transportation facilities. This may 
be changed, since even now there 
is some talk of a highway from 
Manaos to the Guianas. 

Such a road would do much to 
open up a very rich zone which to- 
day is practically shut off from the 
rest of the world, says the Ameri- 
can Brazilian Association. 

















continued on a three-shift schedule. 
Flour mills were able to keep up their 
grinding, thanks to shipments of wheat 
received from north of the border. 

Small factories throughout the country 
maintained their activities, and labor 
generally was fully employed. Lack of 
materials had in some cases slowed 
down activities at Monterrey, but the 
glass works there which were threatened 
with closure for this reason obtained 
the necessary raw materials. 

Shark fishing was in midseasonal ac- 
tivity, with 21 United States boats and 
many Mexican craft operating out of 
Guaymas. 


MINING 


Mineral production and processing 
continued throughout the Republic at 
the wartime pace of previous months. 
From Agua Prieta it was reported that 
several mines were reopened and a new 
zinc deposit was being developed. April 
copper production in this area was 
higher than in March, as was also that 
of antimony and gold. Silver output was 
lower. The greatest obstacle to expand- 
ing production was the lack of skilled 
and ordinary laborers. 

Guaymas reported sustained activity 
in the production of copper, manganese, 
and graphite. Development of tin prop- 
erties were proceeding slowly in Du- 
rango, and work at the kaolin fields in 
San Luis Potosi was suspended because 
of differences between management and 
labor. 

Smelting operations were generally at 
capacity. The open-hearth furnace at 
Piedras Negras operated daily during 
the month. Active progress was reported 
on the installation of the new steel plant 
at Monclova, and the natural-gas pipe 
line from the United States to the zinc 
refinery at Rosita was nearing comple- 
tion. 


PETROLEUM 


There were no important developments 
in the oil industry during May. The 
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southern fields of Petrédleos Mexicanos 
recorded a slightly lower output in April 
than for the preceding month, or for the 
corresponding months in 1941 and 1942. 
In the northern Poza Rica area produc- 
tion increased in the period from April 
20 through May 19, and continued to 
account for the bulk of the Mexican out- 
put. 

Light oil production for the month of 
March was 25 percent greater than for 
February, according to official figures. 
Output of heavy types declined 13% per- 
cent and exports 14 percent. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction work throughout the 
country was spotty, some districts re- 
porting activity, others that there was 
little or none. A program of public work 
on drainage and paving in the Tijuana 
district furnished temporary employ- 
ment. 


TOURISM 


The tourist business, or its equivalent 
in border trading, held up surprisingly 
well during May. Hotel proprietors in 
Mexico City and neighboring resorts re- 
ported all accommodations booked, and 
the curio and accessories businesses fa- 
vorable. The West coast fishing season 
was under way and attracting many 
devotees, while bathing resorts were 
patronized to the full. 


LABOR 


For the most part labor was fully em- 
ployed during May, and there were no 
disturbances or interruptions of impor- 
tance. From Coatzacoalcos some unrest 
was reported among petroleum workers, 
presumably as a result of heavy union 
dues and assessments. Tampico oil 
workers were also said to be restive. 
There was some apprehension that the 
movement of workers to the United 
States would cause a shortage of labor 
in some areas, but so far this does not 
seem to have been justified. 


AGRICULTURE 


Cattle shipments from drought-af- 
fected areas increased greatly in May 
and it is expected that this year’s total 
movement to the United States will ex- 
ceed last year’s by 100,000 head, if not 
more. Many cattle, especially those for 
export, are produced in the sections 
which have been experiencing the effects 
of the severe drought. Pastures were in 
very poor condition, water supplies were 
low, and cattle were in poor flesh and 
were being moved or sold off rapidly. In 
the northern part of the State of Sonora 
losses of cattle were estimated at from 
20 to 30 percent. 

Shipments of winter vegetables from 
the west coast of Mexico have ceased. 
Total exports reached a new high of ap- 
proximately 8,800 cars, of which 17,425 
cars were tomatoes, 435 peppers, 725 
peas, and the remainder mixed. During 
the first part of May there were sub- 
stantial shipments of tomatoes but much 
was of poor quality. Even though the 
Texas and Florida crops began to be 
shipped, Mexican vegetables sold at 
profitable prices. The hot, dry weather 
in the regions of Sinaloa practically ter- 
minated the harvest. In general, the 
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season this year was considered one of 
the most profitable ever experienced by 
the growers. 

Plantings of vegetables in other parts 
of the country were being increased and 
there was considerable interest in ex- 
porting vegetables from these other 
areas. Considerable quantities of garlic 
and onions were being shipped. The 
onion harvest was completed in the 
Tampico area, and there were some 
complaints from the farmers about lack 
of buyers. Interest was being stimu- 
lated in the dehydration of vegetables, 
and it was reported that 2,000 acres of 
vegetables were being grown near Ti- 
juana for dehydration in the United 
States. 

Bananas continued to be shipped in 
large quantities, but some difficulties 
were experienced in obtaining adequate 
transportation. Ships and barges were 
lacking for moving bananas out of the 
State of Tabasco. The pineapple crop 
in the main areas of Loma Bonita, Oax- 
aca, and Isla was maturing somewhat 
later than usual, but some shipments 
had been made. The mango crop in 
Veracruz was much smaller than usual 
and of poor quality. Oranges and other 
citrus orchards were reported to be in 
good condition. 

Wheat was being harvested in the 
Chihuahua, Piedras Negras, Tijuana, 
Torreon, and Guadalajara areas. Acon- 
siderable acreage was damaged in Chi- 
huahua by the prolonged drought. 
Some of the mills reported that they will 
be forced to close down periodically un- 
less they receive imports of wheat. The 
quality of the wheat harvested in most 
areas was reported to be good. Yields 
seemed to be varying, but in general 
were about normal. 

Plantings of corn and beans were 
greatly retarded by the prolonged 
drought in the northern part of the 
country. The area around Chihuahua 
was reported to have 40 percent less 
plantings than normal, and that which 
had been planted suffered severely. It 
was estimated that around Monterrey 
from 80 to 85 percent of the earlier 
plantings had been lost. Corn being 
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harvested in Tampico seemed to be about 
normal in yield. The Yucatan penin- 
sula continued to report shortages of 
corn and wheat even though some ship- 
ments were being received. Garbanzos 
for livestock feed were harvested in the 
Jalisco area and the crop was reported to 
be considerably smaller than last year. 
The crop for seed in Sinaloa is expected 
to be about 25 percent less than last year. 

The sugarcane harvest was about com- 
pleted in Mexico. Earlier estimates of 
the crop had to be revised downward 
slightly so that probably 455,000 metric 
tons of sugarcane is now a fair estimate. 
In the Veracruz area mills continued op- 
erating at full capacity but it was re- 
ported that from 250,000 to 300,000 
metric tons of cane would be lost this 
year for lack of milling capacity. It is 
forecast that plantings of new cane 
would likely be reduced for next year be- 
cause of the loss experienced this year. 

Plantings of cotton in the Torreon 
area were estimated to be about 135,000 
hectares. This is larger than was ex- 
pected and about 25 percent more than 
last year. However, in some of the other 
areas, particularly Matamoros, the 
plantings had been reduced by drought. 
Only 75,000 acres were reported being 
planted in the Matamoros area com- 
pared with about 200,000 acres expected 
earlier. There were slight increases in 
acreage in the State of Sinaloa. The 
crop was relatively free from insect in- 
jury, especially pink bollworm, and it 
appeared to be in good growing condi- 
tion. 

The dark tobacco crop in the State of 
Veracruz was about 2,500 metric tons, 
which is approximately one-half of the 
normal production from that State. The 
poor crop was attributed to unfavorable 
weather in the earlier part of the grow- 
ing season. Prices increased from 30 to 
40 centavos per kilogram over last year 
and were from 90 centavos to 1 peso per 
kilogram. 

The coffee harvest this year in the 
Veracruz area was reported about 30 per- 
cent larger than last year. As a result 
of the favorable weather it was expected 
that next year’s crop will exceed this 
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year’s by from 10 to 20 percent. Hene- 
quen production continued high, and 
plantings were increased as a result of 
favorable weather and good demand for 
the crop. 

The castor bean crop in Tampico re- 
portedly was poor, but normal yields were 
expected in San Luis Potosi. It was ex- 
pected that a total of about 16,000 hec- 
tares of sesame would be planted in the 
State of Sinaloa, but the crop was re- 
ported to be poor in Tampico. Fore- 
casts indicated a 100-percent increase in 
the area devoted to peanut production 
in the State of Jalisco, the largest pro- 
ducing area in Mexico. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Various Import-Tariff Classifications 
Created.—Coarse cloth woven on a warp 
of cotton thread with a woof of cotton 
and wool mixture, formerly not specified, 
has been specifically provided for and 
made dutiable at the rate of 2.10 pesos 
per legal kilogram, by a Mexican exec- 
utive decree, published June 19, 1943, and 
effective 10 days thereafter. The stated 
purpose of setting up the new customs 
classification is to facilitate the entry 
of raw materials and manufactured arti- 
cles needed for Mexican industrial and 
agricultural expansion. 

The duty-free entry of old rubber 
tires and tubes of reclaimed rubber in 
slabs of irregular thickness, when cut 
into strips, and of unspecified rubber 
scrap, has been provided for by the cre- 
ation of three new import-tariff items, 
under the terms of another executive de- 
cree, published June 19, 1943, and effec- 
tive 5 days thereafter. This same de- 
cree also creates an item covering strips 
of lead-foil, formerly not specifically 
provided for, and now dutiable at 020 
peso per legal kilogram, and an item 
covering loosely woven cotton sacks, for- 
merly dutiable according to kind of ma- 
terial plus a surcharge of 30 percent of 
duty when hearing a printed inscription 
or 10 percent of duty without printed 
inscription, now dutiable at 0.70 pesos per 
legal kilogram. 

Ammonium phosphate, potassium 
chloride, and chemical fertilizers with a 
base of calcium superphosphate have 
been specifically classified and made du- 
tiable at 0.50, 0.10, and 0.40 peso per 
100 gross kilograms, respectively, under 
the terms of a third decree, published 
June 19, 1943, and effective 10 days 
thereafter. 

Several New Export-Tariff Classifica- 
tions Establ’'shed.—Several products, 
not previously specified in the Mexican 
export tariff, have been specifically clas- 
sified by the addition of new items and 
the rewording of others, by an executive 
decree, promulgated June 19, 1943. 

Although specifically exempted from 
export duties, the products affected by 
this decree are: Calcium citrate; dibro- 
mo-fluorescein and its salts (mercuro- 
chrome); silver nitrate; copper sulfate; 
zine sulfate; silver waste; silver, refined 
but unworked; silver in precipitates or 
in bars, impure or mixed; silver jewelry, 
combined with marble and similar stones 
of a calcareous carbonate base; silver 
,jewelry, combined with agate, cameos, 
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rock crystal, obsidian, opal, turquoise, 
and similar stones; silver jewelry, with 
parts of gold, without fine stones; silver 
filigree; silver in ornamental pieces, ta- 
bleware, and the like, with parts of gold, 
without precious stones, not specified, 
even when gilded; silver in ornamental 
pieces, tableware, and the like, without 
precious stones, not specified, even when 
gilded; jewelry and jewelers’ pieces, of 
gold, platinum, or both metals, with 
pearls, diamonds, emeralds, sapphires, 
rubies, and other unspecified precious 
stones; jewelry and jewelers’ pieces of 
gold and silver, with precious stones; the 
same, of silver only, with precious stones. 
Weight Limitation Lowered for Duty- 
Free Entry of Calcium and Magnesium 
Arsenates.—The minimum weight limi- 
tation of the Mexican import tariff for 
the duty-free entry of calcium and mag- 
nesium arsenates and their insecticidal 
preparations has been lowered from 20 
to 5 kilograms, including the weight of 
the container, by provisions of an execu- 
tive decree, promulgated June 19, 1943. 


Nigeria 
Economic Conditions 


PLANNED CONTROL OF DEMOBILIZATION 


The Governor of Nigeria has appointed 
a committee to consider the problems 
of finding suitable employment for de- 
mobilized Nigerian soldiers, according to 
British sources. Demobilization planned 
in cooperation with the civilan labor au- 
thorities is necessary to relieve the strain 
of “dumping” a large supply of labor, 
representing various trades and degrees 
of skill, on the labor market. 

Recommendations have been made for 
the setting up in the Gold Coast of a 
central rehabilitation and training unit 
for the care of disabled men from the 
West African Frontier Force, and for a 
central home in Nigeria for the care of 
completely disabled and incurable ex- 
soldiers. 


Philippine Islands 


Transport and Communication 


Telegraphic Service Scheduled ta be 
Resumed.—General telegraphic service 
was scheduled to be resumed late in 
April in Ilagen, Isabella Province, and 
Tuguegarao, Cagayan Province, in the 
Philippines, according to a Tokio radio 
broadcast. Service to Japan, China, and 
Manchuria, as well as throughout the 
Philippines, was to be provided. 

It is reported that 48 telegraph sta- 
tions are now in operation in the Islands. 


Portugal 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreement Concluded 
with Spain ——A commercial agreement 
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between Spain and Portugal, providing 
for export-quota concessions by both 
parties and certain services of an eco- 
nomic character by Spain, was concluded 
February 22 and published in the Diario 
do Governo, Lisbon, of February 27, 1940. 

Each Government undertakes to grant 
export licenses, during 1943, for the 
goods listed in the agreement within the 
specified value or quantity limits. The 
total value of goods and services fur- 
nished by each party is fixed at 235,000,- 
000 escudos. 

Among the products to be exported by 
Portugal are the following: Tin, 400 
metric tons; mining timbers, 90,000 tons; 
railway ties, 100,000 units; sawn wood, 
24,000 cubic meters; coffee, 3,500 tons; 
sisal, 4,000 tons; copra, 12,000 tons; 
manioc, 5,000 tons; and beans, 5,000 tons. 
Value quotas, totaling 41,600,000 escudos, 
are established for manganese, chrome, 
and antimony ores, scrap iron, files, 
whale oil, books, and “other goods.” 

In return, Spain undertakes to export 
to Portugal 80,000 metrict tons of coal, 
as well as iron and steel, lead, potassium 
chlorate, tartaric acid, pharmaceutical 
products, cigarette paper, books and 
“other goods” to a total value of 66,000,- 
000 escudos. 

In addition, Spain agrees to transport 
38,800 tons of mineral oils for consump- 
tion in Portugal and to carry goods to 
Portugal by railway across Spain. 

The two parties agree that a mixed 
commission is to meet every 3 months to 
fix export quotas and to study the fur- 
nishing of transport services of a special 
nature. 

This agreement, which became effec- 
tive from the date of publication, is to 
remain in effect until December 31, 1943, 
and indefinitely thereafter, subject to 
denunciation on 2 months’ notice. 

The agreement of May 21, 1941, is 
abrogated by the present arrangement. 


Rumania 


Transport and Communication 


Increase in Passenger Traffic—Pas- 
senger traffic on the Rumanian State 
Railways has increased considerably 
with the alleviation of travel restric- 
tions, states the Bucharest press. 

In many cases, travel permits are no 
longer required. Compartments previ- 
ously allotted to two persons must now 
be used for three. Passenger traffic in- 
creased from 31,780,000 in 1941 to 47,- 
384,000 in 1942. 

In contrast to th's increase, freight 
traffic declined from 24,743,000 metric 
tons in 1941 to 23,703,000 in 1942. 

Telephone Service Expands in Rural 
Areas.—The Rumanian Telephone Co. 
expanded from 95,000 to 202,000 lines 
during the 1942 business year, the Nazi 
press claims. Most of the added lines 
are in rural areas. A new central ex- 
change, with 20,000 lines, is said to be 
under construction in Bucharest. 

Telephone rates were raised on June 1, 
1943, the increase amounting to approxi- 
mately 50 percent in cities and towns 
and 25 percent on long-distance calls. 
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St. Pierre and 
Miquelon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


War Surtazx of 1 Percent Ad Valerem 
on All Imports—A “war” customs sur- 
tax of 1 percent ad valorem has been im- 
posed on all foreign products imported 
into St. Pierre and Miquelon on or after 
July 1, 1943, by order No. 224 of June 12, 
published in the Journal Officiel of that 
colony on June 30, 1943. 

This order placed in provisional effect 
the deliberation of the Council of Ad- 
ministration of June 12, 1943. 

[A special surtax of 2 percent ad valorem 
already applies on all foreign imports, as an- 


nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY ot 
April 11, 1942.] 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Flour: Further Admizxture of Barley 
Required.—Effective from March 4, 1943, 
the quantity of barley required in Swe- 





More Fish in Today’s Diet 
at Santiago de Chile 


The Minister of National: Econ- 
omy of Chile says that the con- 
sumption of fish in the nation’s 
capital, Santiago, is registering a 
rather remarkable increase. The 
amount of fish that Santiago con- 
sumed in 1942 was 53 percent 
greater than the quantity in f940, 
according to the statement quoted 
in the newspaper E] Siglo. 

Another significant trend: As 
one of the consequences of new 
Chilean-Argentine commercial re- 
lations, 28,000 head of cattle were 
brought into Chile from Argentina 
in the period January through 
May 1943, against only about 10,009 
head during the corresponding 
months of the preceding year. 

Chile’s Ministry of Agriculture 
reports that, in the period cited, 
the shipment of refrigerated 
(chilled) meat—and “meat” in this 
case means mainly mutton—from 
the Chilean territory of Magallanes 
was twice as great as during the 
Similar interval in 1942. Maga- 
llanes in the past has shipped most 
of its frozen mutton to Great 
Britain. 

To revert for a moment to Chil- 
ean fishing: the chief “headache” 
of this growing industry today is 
not how to dispose of the fish ad- 
vantageously but rather how to 
obtain the necessary fishing gear, 
nets, boats, and other vital equip- 
ment, under the exigent conditions 
of shortage that prevail during 
wartime. 
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Colombia Building Roads to 
Open New Rubber Areas 


Colombia is building highways to 
open rubber-producing areas near 
the headwaters of the Orinoco 
River system. 

The newspaper El Heraldo, of 
Medellin, reports that a “new rub- 
ber road” has been started to run 
from Villavicencio, a few miles 
south of Bogota, to the river port of 
Carreno, on the border between 
Colombia and Venezuela, where the 
river Meta joins the Orinoco. 

This important “rubber road” 
will extend for 512 miles. It is one 
of several “highways of penetra- 
tion” projected for rubber-produc- 
ing regions. 

Preparations also are being made 
to extend air transport for rubber- 
producing areas, especially in Co- 
lombia’s upper Amazon Basin. 

Colombia has agreed to sell its 
surplus rubber to the United States 
and to work with the United States 
Rubber Development Corporation 
in stimulating production. 

Health services are being pro- 
vided for the rubber regions under 
the inter-American health and 
sanitation program, in which the 
United States is cooperating. 














den, to be mixed with wheat for milling 
to bolted flour has been increased from 
7 percent to 10 percent. The quantity 
of barley required to be mixed with rye 
milled to coarse flour has been in- 
creased from 16 to 19 percent, and the 
percentage of “residual” flour required 
to be ‘tadded has been increased from 9 
to 10. 

In bolted and graham flour the quan- 
tity of rye required to be added to the 
wheat milled remains unchanged, at 10 
percent. 


Transport and Communication 


Port Improvements to be Made at 
Falkenberg—Improvements to cost a 
total of 2,563,000 crowns are to be made 
at the Swedish port of Falkenberg: re- 
ports the European press. This modern- 
ization and improvement work will in- 
clude the dredging of the channel; 
provision of sand catchers; construction 
of a stone breakwater, reinforced con- 
crete caissons, and two pierheads; and 


lights. 
Turkey 


Exchange and Finance 


Record Budget.—Ordinary budget esti- 
mates of Turkey for the 1943-44 fiscal 
year (June 1 to May 31) anticipate re- 
ceipts of £T486,720,500 and expenditures 
of £T7486,717,349 as contrasted with 
£T394,328,340 and £T394,326,938, respec- 
tively, for the preceding year. The lead- 
ing increases (indicated in parentheses) 
in appropriations are as follows: Public 
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Debt (£T21,197,685) ; Public Instruction 
(£T14,595,500) ; National Defense (£T14,- 
516,938); Ministry of Finance (£T10,- 
£87,769) ; and Agriculture (£T4,361,500). 
Estimated revenues anticipate the 
following principal gains: £T31,550,000 
additional from the transaction tax; 
£T20,100,000 more from monopolies; 
£T7,310,000 increase from income tax; 
and £T5,530,000 more from customs du- 
ties, as well as increased returns from 
various defense taxes. 

Although no estimate of extraordinary 
expenditures was submitted, the Minis- 
ter of Finance reported that an extraor- 
dinary allotment of £T120,000,000 had 
already been allocated for National De- 
fense for the new year. He also stated 
that during the preceding year more 
than £T400,000,000 was authorized for 
National Defense, in addition to the 
£T100,000,000 provided for in the ordi- 
nary budget. 


Uruguay 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Eggs: Duty-Free Importation Author- 
ized.—The duty-free importation into 
Uruguay of a maximum of 25,000 cases of 
eggs for local consumption was author- 
ized by a decree of June 15, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Uruguayan Diario Oficial of 
June 29. 

enatured Alcohol: Sales Prices Estab- 
lished—On the recommendation of the 
National Subsistence Committee and the 
ANCAP (National Administration of 


Fuel, Alcohol, and Portland Cement). 


maximum sales prices to the public in 
Uruguay, for denatured alcohol ranging 
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from 31 to 37 centesimos per liter were 
established by a decree of June 18, 1943, 
published in the Uruguayan Diario Ofi- 
cial of June 30. 

The wholesale prices for alcohol con- 
tinue as established by a decree of Feb. 
ruary 13, 1942, published in the Diario 
Oficial of February 25. The range, per 
liter, as follows: Alcohol for heating, 24 
to 48 centesimos; industrial alcohol, 25 
to 34 centesimos; alcohol for surgical] 
uses, 24 to 30 centesimos; alcohol for 
the manufacture of perfumery, 86 cen- 
tesimos; and carbureted alcohol, 23 cen- 
tesimos. 





Telephones Versus Coffee 


According to authoritative sources, the 
Colombian Government and a United 
States company have arranged to barter 
an undesignated quantity of coffee for 
a telephone exchange with a capacity of 
5,000 automatic phones. 





Central America Now Pre ducing 
More “Lowly” Vegetables 


Central American countries, which 
had formerly concentrated on the grow- 
ing of such cash crops as coffee and 
bananas—depending largely upon im- 
ports for other foodstuffs—are now con- 
verting thousands of acres of fertile land 
to the growing of beets, carrots, cab- 
bages, sweet potatoes, rice, and other 
vegetables, in a wartime food-production 
program. By growing these foods at 
home, much shipping space is saved and 
food is provided for workers on strategic 
projects. 
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Bolivia Builds Aerial Ferry Over Espiritu Santo River 


To provide cheap and rapid communication across an unruly river, Bolivia 
has taken a leaf from the book of the U. S. Army engineers and has strung a 
two-wire cable bridge across the River Espiritu Santo on the route between 
the cities of Cochabamba, up in the highlands, and Todos Santos 
away and down in the lowlands, reports the newspaper Ultima Hora, of La 
Paz. The mountain road between these two cities is one of Bolivia’s key 
highways, in that it is the shortest route between the railhead at Cochabamba 
and the head of steamer navigation on the Chapara River—which flows into 
the Mamore, a tributary of the Amazon, and is the main river route to 


But the road crosses the River Espiritu Santo—an easily forded stream 
in the dry season, but wide, deep, and impassable when it rains. 

A highway bridge 1,185 feet long and high_enough to withstand these floods 
would be very expensive and take a long time to build, so the American 
engineers who were consulted suggested an aerial ferry; and that is exactly 
what has been built by one of America’s leading builders of suspension 


The bridge consists of a light, 100-foot steel tower on either side of the 
river, two steel cables 1,185 feet long, and a tram car or enclosed cage 
suspended from a carriage on the two-cable track. 
7 or 8 tons—in other words, 80 passengers or a loaded truck. 
the world only light trucks are used, on account of the unimproved roadbed. 
The bridge was built, or rather strung, in a matter of weeks and is now 


This bridge is the object of much interest and study by highway engineers 
in all parts of South America, as it seems to offer a promising solution to a 
difficult and frequently encountered highway problem—that of building 
bridges over turbulent rivers in sparsely settled regions where the rather 
small population cannot bear the cost of expensive construction. 
cable bridges are quickly erected and quickly taken down again if it is 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
July 17, 1943 
Copies of this publication, which is is- 

sued weekly by the Department of State, 

may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 

Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 

of 10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 

a year. The July 17 issue contains 

these articles: 


MESS1GE OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND 
PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL TO THE 
PEOPLE OF ITALY. 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ON BASTILLE 
Day. 


ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERICAN AMBAS- 
SADOR TO JAPAN. 


RELIEF SUPPLIES TO AMERICAN PRISONERS 
OF WAR IN JAPANESE CUSTODY. 


New AUTHORITY IN THE FRENCH ANTILLES. 


UNIFICATION OF AGENCIES CONCERNED 
WITH FOREIGN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS. 


LAUNCHING OF LIBERTY 
LANSING”’. 


Suip ‘ROBERT 


UNITED NATIONS INTERIM COMMISSION ON 

Foop AND AGRICULTURE: 

Designation of United States Repre- 
sentative. 

Program of the Inaugural Session and 
List of Representatives. 

Address of Welcome at the Inaugural 
Session by Assistant Secretary of State 
Acheson. 

Address at the Inaugural Session by 
the Representative of India. 


MEXICAN-AMERICAN COMMISSION FOR Eco- 
NOMIC COOPERATION. 


AGREEMENT WITH GUATEMALA FOR THE DE- 
TAIL OF A UNITED STATES ARMY OFFICER 
AS DIRECTOR OF THE GUATEMALAN POLyY- 
TECHNIC SCHOOL. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


FROM OTHER 


Other Publications 


ISLANDS OF THE Paciric: A Selected List 
of References. The Library of Congress, 
Division of Bibliography. 1943. 181 pp. 

Available gratis from: The Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 


ALEUTIAN IsLANps: A Selected List of 
References. The Library of Congress, 
Division of Biblicgraphy. 1943. 41 pp. 
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U. S. Foreign-Trade Figures, First Five Months 
of 1943 


Total United States exports for the 
first 5 months of 1943 amounted to $4,- 
485,000,000, an increase of 58 percent 
over the $2,841,000,000 total reported for 
the corresponding period of 1942, while 
general imports rose 4 percent from $1,- 
205,000,000 in the first months of 1942 
to $1,249,000,000 in the like period of 
this year, according to the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 

May exports of $1,069,000,000 represent 
an increase of 11 percent from the $963,- 
000,000 exported in April, an increase of 
100 percent over the May 1942 figure of 
$536,000,000, and a 229 percent increase 
above the 1936-40 average exports for 
the month of May. Export totals for 
1942 and 1943 exclude shipments to the 
armed forces abroad but include Lend- 
Lease goods shipped to the United Na- 
tions. 

“General imports” increased 9 percent 
from the April figure of $258,000,000 to 


Imports 
Period Total, United Stat G 1 Imports 
includiag | Vited States | Generel, | for con- 
reexports ‘ . sumption 
1942 | 
January $481, 443, 000 $475, 205,000 |  $253,546,000 | $256,046, 000 
February 479, 993, 000 276, 357,000 | 253,609,000 | 239, 592,000 
March. - 627, 603, 000 | 621, 574, 000 | 272, 190, 000 252, 109, 000 
April 716, 774, 000 709, 077, 000 | 234, 870,000 | 223, 604, 000 
May 535, 666, 000 | 529, 719,000 | 190, 791, 000 | 191, 974, 000 
June -- 648, 224,000 | 642, 832, 000 214,746,000 | 199, 708, 000 
July 649, 955, 000 645, 038, 000 213, 210, 000 343, 249, 000 
August 704,044,000 | 697, 193,000 | 186, 323,000 | 184, 766, 000 
September 731, 950, 000 725, 833, 000 | 196, 033, 000 196, 755, 000 
October 801, 803, 000 794, 680,000 | 199, 750, 000 223, 409, 000 
November 786, 953, 000 780, 846, 000 | 168, 079, 000 186, 715, 000 
December... -. 872, 957, 000 864, 676, 000 | 358, 787,000 | 407, 417, 000 
January—-December 8, 037, 385, 000 7, 963, 028,000 | 2,741, 934, 000 2, 905, 343, 000 
1943: | 
January 695, 563, 000 688, 946, 000 228, 226, 000 | 245, 419, 000 
February 669, 328, 000 661, 608, 000 234, 100, 000 | 245, 054, 006 
March 927, 024, 000 912, 584, 000 248, 434, 000 | 263, 181, 000 
April a ' 1, 123, 302,000 | | 1, 114, 548, 000 257, 479, 000 } 267,323,000 - 
May 1, 069, 449, 000 1, 060, 732, 000 280, 883, 000 | 284, 959, 000 
Cumulative totals, January-May: 
1942 : — 2, 841, 499, 000 2, 811, 932, 000 1, 205, 006, 000 1, 163, 325, 000 
1943 4, 484, 666, 000 4, 438, 418, 000 1, 249, 122,000 | 1,305, 936, 000 


i These figures include $160,000,000 exported during January, February, and March. 


NOTE. All figures revised to July 1, 1943. 


a total of $281,000,000 for May 1943. 
Imports during May 1943 were 47 percent 
above the $191,000,000 reported for May 
1942 and 35 percent above the 1936-40 
average imports for the month of May. 

Imports for consumption during May 
1943 amounted to $285,000,000, 7 percent 
above the April figure of $267,000,000 and 
48 percent above the $192,000,000 total 
reported for May 1942. 

The monthly volume of imports was 
variable during 1942, and no consistent 
trend developed. Since January of this 
year a distinct upward tendency has been 
apparent, general imports increasing 
from $228,000,000 in January to $281,- 
000,000 in May. Exports have evidenced 
an increasing trend since 1941, which has 
been greatly accelerated since March of 
this year, with May exports exceeding 
a billion dollars. 

Summary figures on exports and im- 
ports, including revised 1942 monthly fig- 
ures, are as follows: 











Available gratis from: The Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 


FOREIGN-TRADE AND EXCHANGE CONTROLS 
IN GERMANY. U. S. Tariff Commission. 
1942. 305 pp. Report No. 150. Second 
Series. Price, 35 cents. A report on the 
methods and policies of German foreign- 
trade control, with special reference to 
the period 1931-1939. 


Available from: Superintendent of 


“Documents, Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


SPANISH HANDBOOK ON BRITISH INDUS- 
TRIAL PRACTICE. British Standards Insti- 
tution. 1942. 1,100 pp. Price, 7s. 6d. 
Tells of the progress achieved in the de- 
velopment and perfection of new materi- 
als, treatments, and processes, in the 
work of standardization of materials and 


manufactured products. Leading Brit- 
ish scientists and industrialists have con- 
tributed to the work, which is illustrated 
by diagrams and contains numerous pic- 
tures depicting notable engineering and 
industrial achievements. A 362 - page 
“Buyer’s Guide” is issued as a supple- 
ment to the handbook. Of particular 
interest to engineers and technicians in 
Spanish-speaking countries. 


Available from: British Standards In- 
stitution, 28 Victoria St., London, S. W. 1. 


AMERICA AT WAR: A GEOGRAPHICAL ANAL- 
ysis. Samuel Van Valkenburg (ed.) 
1943. 310 pp. Price, $2.50. An attempt 
to bring before the public the geographi- 
cal point of view on the war—as seen 
from the American angle—this volume is 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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Beverages 


1942 ALCOHOL SALES INCREASED IN FINLAND 


Alcohol sales in Finland in 1942 
reached the record figure of 2,459,600,000 
Finnish marks, compared with $1,400,- 
000,000 in 1940. The gain in turn-over 
was due principally to sharp price in- 
creases. Increases in the sales of hard 
liquor were greater than those of wines; 
vodka sales increased 23 percent, sales 
of other hard liquor increased 54.2 per- 
cent, and sales of wines increased 18.8 
percent. 


SouTH AFRICAN EXPORTS OF BRANDY AND 
OTHER SPIRITS 


Exports of South African brandy and 
other spirits have increased since the 
war, as will be seen by the following fig- 
ures compiled by the South African 
Cooperative Wine Growers’ Association: 


Years: Proof gallons 
ee eer 73, 162.0 
EE eerie ee 211, 110.8 
Rae a eens 420, 136. 2 
ee ee eee 394, 198.9 


Chemicals 


CHILE’s IMPORTS INCREASED, 1941 


Chile’s total imports of items classi- 
fied under the chemical group increased 
from 70,270,798 pesos in 1940 to 75,805,026 
in 1941, the foreign press reports. 

Imports of chemical products rose 
from 10,774,597 pesos in 1940 to 13,890,454 
pesos in 1941. Imports of bitumens, 
resins, greases, and industrial oils were 
other items showing an increase—from 
27,814,767 pesos in 1940 to 30,604,927 in 
1941. Industrial alcohols increased from 
84,171 pesos in 1940 to 107,750 in 1941. 

Imports of explosives, phosphorus, 
and other pyrotechnic products declined 
from 2,778,973 pesos in 1940 to 1,712,366 
in 1941. Artificial fertilizers showed a 
smaller decrease—from 233,164 pesos in 
1940 to 218,763 in 1941. 

Imports of chemical and industrial 
products not specified amounted to 
16,372,637 pesos in 1941, compared with 
15,350,105 pesos in 1940. 


InDIA Now MANUFACTURING BLEACHING 
POWDERS 


Because of the curtailment of imports 
since the war, several plants in India 
have started production of bleaching 
powders, the foreign press reports. 

Imports of bleaching materials by the 
textile industry have consisted princi- 
pally of powders, usually either calcium 
hypochlorite or chloride of lime. A 
large proportion of the trade has been 
supplied in the past by the United King- 
dom, with smaller amounts coming from 
the United States, Germany, and Japan. 
Total imports of bleaching materials 


were valued at 1,803,726 rupees in the 
fiscal year 1939-40. 

It is expected that this new industry 
will continue to operate even after the 
war. 

NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS FROM CANADA 


Imports into New Zealand of sulfate 
of ammonia from Canada increased from 
£NZ2,750 in 1941 to £NZ24,624 in 1942, 
a Canadian trade publication reports. 

Cream-of-tartar substitutes imported 
from Canada, however, declined from 
£NZ54,030 in 1941 to £NZ28,570 in 1942. 
Imports of Canadian calcium carbide 
showed a smaller drop—from £NZ19,381 
in 1941 to £NZ13,624 in 1942. 


NORWEGIAN FACTORIES TO BEGIN TAR 
MANUFACTURE 


Thirty new tar factories will com- 
mence operations in Norway in the fall, 
according to German trade information. 

The buildings are being erected under 
a guaranty from the Nazi-controlled 
puppet “government” amounting to 
2,700,000 crowns. Annual production is 
expected to reach 4,000 tons. 


SALT PRODUCTION IN POLAND 


Monthly output of rock salt from the 
mines at Salzhop in the Wrongrowitz 
district of Poland is reported by the tech- 
nical press to have increased from 5,000 
to 19,000 tons since the German occupa- 
tion. The tax payment to the German 
Treasury is said to amount to about 
1,000,000 reichsmarks. The salt is mar- 
keted mainly for table use. 

Salt used in chemical manufacturing 
is pumped as brine from a mine near 
Solno in the area near Hohensalza. 


NEW PLANT TO MANUFACTURE SYNTHETIC 
RESIN, SPAIN 


A new plant has been established at 
Bilbao, Spain, by the Union Quimica del 





“All a Fleeting Show” 


Tanks, guns and boats are not 
the only articles camouflaged in 
wartime! War or no war, English 
bakers continue to make wedding 
cakes, but, according to regula- 
tions, the cakes must be plain, 
without icing. However, from a 
reasonable distance a wartime wed- 
ding cake resembles the stately and 
beautiful confection it was in pre- 
war days. This is where the cam- 
ouflage enters the picture! A 
cardboard decoration,complete 
with sugar roses and orange blos- 
soms, is fitted neatly over the plain 
cake. Needless to say, this con- 
traption is lifted off just before the 
cake is cut and is returned to the 
baker for future service. 











Norte for the manufacture of synthetic 
resin, the European trade press reports. 

Production will be carried out by Ger- 
man methods and under German li- 
censes, it is stated. 


WHITING Now MANUFACTURED IN UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Whiting is now being manufactured at 
Potchefstroom, Union of South Africa, 
the British technical press reports. 

The finer grades go to the rubber and 
paint trades and the lower grades are 
sold to industries which can use the 
coarser product. 

As the demand increases, it is ex- 
pected that the present monthly output 
of about 400 pounds will be increased 
considerably. 


CYANIDE PRODUCTION, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Cyanide consumption in the Union of 
South Africa has increased substantially, 
particularly by the gold mines, says the 
British press. 

The domestic chemical industry is now 
attempting to meet the requirements of 
the mines. The necessary ammonia is 
being produced, and the sodium used is 
obtained from domestically manufac- 
tured salt. 


PLASTICS INDUSTRY May BE ESTABLISHED 
IN WALES 


The establishment of a plastics indus- 
try in Wales is under consideration by 
the South Wales and Monmouthshire In- 
dustrial Development Association, the 
British press reports. 

Some of the necessary raw materials 
could be produced locally, including coal 
and carbide, it is said. Many interme- 
diates might also be manufactured from 
coal, 


Coal, Coke, and 
Peat 


DEMAND FOR COAL INCREASES IN CANADA 


Faced with a steadily rising demand 
for coal and a possible shortage of 4,000,- 
000 tons in 1943, the Canadian Govern- 
ment has taken measures to increase coal 
production by 3,000,000 tons and by con- 
servation methods to save 1,000,000 tons. 


PLANS TO INCREASE PEAT PRODUCTION IN 
LITHUANIA 


Estimating peat production in Lith- 
uania in 1942 at 108,000 tons, or about 
the same as in 1941, the German press 
says that preparations are under way for 
increased production in 1943. 

Admitting that supplies are inade- 
quate, the utmost economy is being 
urged, and courses are being conducted 
for operators of central heating systems 
to teach them conservation methods. 
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PROCESS TO PRODUCE FUEL OIL FROM PEAT 
DEVELOPED IN SWEDEN 


Oil is produced from peat in a new 
process developed in Sweden, the foreign 
press reports. Phenol, paraffin, and resin 
are also obtained, and the residue is a 
kind of coke that can be used as a domes- 
tic fuel. 

The process involves filling retorts with 
dried peat (the retorts have a capacity of 
5 tons) and distilling the peat by means 
of the circulation of hot gases through 
the pipe coils inside the retorts. Gases 
are produced, from which, after conden- 
sation, phenol, paraffin, resin, and fuel 
oil are obtained. 


Construction 


New City To Be FOUNDED IN COLOMBIA 


Under a program for development of 
the Uraba district of Antioquia, Colom- 
bia, which is rich in natural resources, a 
modern city is to be founded in this re- 
gion. It will be about 165 miles from 
Medellin and 68 miles from Turbo on the 
Caribbean, and on the country’s new 
“road to the sea,” thus being directly 
linked to both Caribbean and Pacific 
ports and to the Pan American Highway 
system. The press indicated that the 
city will probably be called Ciudad Mejia. 


Cyprus PLANS IRRIGATION PROJECT FOR 
Post-WaR PERIOD 

An irrigation project which will 
bring water to nearly 20,000 acres is in- 
cluded in Cyprus’ post-war program for 
rural development and reconstruction, 
states the British press. 

The project will benefit about 125 of 
the 600 villages on the island. 


Cork and Products 


IMPORTS INTO CHILE 


Cork and cork products imported into 
Chile in 1941 totaled 1,162,927 pesos, 
compared with 1,205,969 in 1940, the 
foreign press reports. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


POWER PRODUCTION, ALBERTA, CANADA 


Electric-power production in Alberta, 
Canada, in the first quarter of 1943 to- 
taled 126,749,000 kilowatt-hours, the 
Dominion press says. This was an in- 
crease of 34.5 percent over output of 
94,269,000 kilowatt-hours during the 
comparable period of 1942 and was the 
largest percentage increase reported by 
any province for the first quarter of 
this year. 


FLASHLIGHTS MANUFACTURED IN SANTIAGO, 
CHILE 


A Santiago, Chile, firm began manu- 
facturing flashlight batteries in July. 
Output is expected to total 25,000 bat- 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Problems of Istle-Fiber 
Supply 


Balancing the supply of istle and 
other fibers imported from Mexico 
so that both the cordage and the 
brush industries in the United 
States will receive an adequate 
share to meet their production 
needs was discussed several days 
ago at the meeting of the Istle 
Industry Advisory Committee and 
Government officials. 

Plans were made to assure the 
availability of certain types of istle 
to the brush industry and of other 
suitable types to the cordage in- 

dustry. The questions of length, 
| qualities, mixtures, and the possi- 
bilities of increasing the size of the 
amounts brought into this country 
were covered in the discussion. 

Also, suggestions were made by 
the committee on amending cer- 
tain points in the Istle Order (M-— 
138) to include a broader use of 
istle as a substitute for other more 
critical fibers. 











teries per month, with the factory op- 
erating on a 12-hour-day basis. 


Essential Oils 


PARAGUAY’S EXPORTS OF OIL OF PETITGRAIN 
DECREASE 


At the beginning of 1942 the prospects 
for incréased production of oil of petit- 
grain in Paraguay appeared to be very 
good. However, later in the year, as 
shipping space became more scarce, this 
product was classified as nonessential. 
Whereas in December 1941 the domestic 
price per kilogram was 662 pesos, in the 
corresponding month of 1942 the value 
had fallen 27 percent—to 483 pesos per 
kilogram, AS a consequence, the in- 
dustry has become partially paralyzed 
and very probably will continue so until 
more shipping space is available. 

Exports of oil of petitgrain in 1942 
decreased materially in line with declin- 
ing domestic production. Out-bound 
shipments in 1940 totaled 164,407 kilo- 
grams, In 1941, exports reached a peak 
of 199,487 kilograms, and in 1942 ship- 
ments slumped to only 151,394 kilograms, 
most of which occurred during the first 
part of the year. 


Foodstufts and 
Allied Products 


SITUATION IN FINLAND 


The foodstuffs situation in Finland is 
said to have improved somewhat in the 
first quarter of 1943. There does not 
seem to be any danger of last year’s 
desperate shortage of potatoes and bread 
recurring this year. The mild winter 
and early spring were favorable factors 
in the supply of foodstuffs. 
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Easy shipping conditions were experi- 
enced in grain imports, and stocks at no 
time ran as short as during the cor- 
responding period in 1942, nor are they 
likely to become depleted before this 
year’s crops are harvested. It has been 
authoritatively, but informally, stated 
that Finland could dispense with imports 
of foodstuffs from Germany for 1 year 
without any dire effects. The fulfillment 
of this optimistic outlook, however, de- 
pends on the success of the impending 
agricultural campaign, and this in turn 
depends on the efficiency with which 
labor can be mobilized. 

Germany is said to have supplied about 
40 percent of the Finnish consumer 
ration of grain. It is known that by late 
March about 15,000 tons of the 85,000 
tons of grain Germany undertook to de- 
liver to Finland were still unshipped, 
but deliveries were being made regularly. 
Grain and bread rations remain at 7.5 
kilograms per month (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds). 

Potatoes and root vegetables appear to 
be plentiful. The potato ration in Hel- 
sinki of 10 kilograms per month was to 
be increased to 15 kilograms on April 1. 
Potatoes are not sold on the black mar- 
ket as was the case in the spring of 1942. 
Root vegetables were so plentiful that in 
March permission was given to use them 
as cattle fodder. 

Milk production is reported to have 
been smaller last winter than in the pre- 
ceding winter, but by March the down- 
ward trend was less pronounced. In 
January production was 5.9 percent and 
in February 3.9 percent lower than in the 
corresponding months of 1942. During 
1942, 52,100,000 liters (1 liter=1.0567 
liquid quarts) were received in Helsinki, 
compared with 62,200,000 liters in the 
preceding year and 104,000,000 liters in 
1939. 

Milk has remained scarce in the towns, 
and there have been temporary difficul- 
ties in supplying the daily ration of 2 
deciliters (less than half a pint) per 
person. 

The meat situation is still serious. 
Because of the necessity of preserving 
livestock and providing for military re- 
quirements, civilian rations have been 
cut to 7.20 Finnish marks’ worth of meat 
per month, compared with 8 Finnish 
marks’ worth up to April 1, 1943. 

The mild winter does not appear to 
have affected winter fishing favorably, 
but better results were expected in the 
spring when the ice melted. During the 
January-March period about 1,500 
metric tons:of fish arrived in Helsinki, 
mainly Baltic herring, as well as 600 
tons of Danish “brisling.” During the 
corresponding period last year about 
1,000 tons were received in Helsinki. 
Various attempts to improve the organ- 
ization of the fish trade met with but 
slight success, and it is known that large 
quantities of the better grades of fish did 
not reach legitimate markets. 

The continuing sugar shortage has led 
to a further reduction in the ration, 
which is now 250 grams per person per 
month for smokers and 500 grams for 
nonsmokers. In February it was an- 
nounced that in addition to the quanti- 
ties supplied last December, Denmark 
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would deliver 3,000 tons and Germany 
some 8,000 tons of raw sugar this spring 
and that as a result of such shipments 
Finland would have sufficient sugar to 
last until autumn. 

As to the summer agricultural cam- 
paign, stress is laid on the cultivation of 
grain and potatoes at the expense of 
fodder. The aim of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture is the cultivation of at least as 
much grain and potato acreage as in 
1939. Because a smaller yield per hec- 
tare must be taken into consideration, 
even a larger area is advised. The pres- 
ent plan is said to demand 20 percent 
and 36 percent, respectively, in the areas 
devoted to grain and potato cultivation. 
Autumn sowings of winter grain crops 
showed an increase of 24,000 hectares 
over sowings 1 year earlier, but a further 
increase of 56,000 hectares is considered 
necessary. The necessity of enlarging 
potato cultivation is being increasingly 
stressed. It is pointed out that from 4 
to 5 percent of the total arable area is 
sufficient to provide the entire nation 
with one-third of its total foodstuffs re- 
quirements if utilized for potato cultiva- 
tion—a result that can be obtained with 
no other crop. 


Coffee and Cocoa 


Et SALVADOR’S COFFEE EXPORTS AND 
STocKS 


During June 1943, Salvadoran coffee 
exports amounted to 95,029 bags of 60 
kilograms each of hulled coffee, com- 
pared with 106,926 bags in June 1942. 

Coffee exports for the first 6 months of 
1943 totaled 826,355 bags, compared with 
603,437 bags in the corresponding period 
of 1942—an increase of almost 37 per- 
cent. 

Stocks of coffee in the interior of the 
Republic and available at Salvadoran 
ports and at Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, 
as of June 30, 1943, amounted to 47,357 
bags; stocks were 211,657 bags on June 
30, 1942 and 162,673 bags on May 31, 
1943. 


GET IT DONE 
the Safe qq SureWay 


U. S. Department of Labor 
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The coffee year of El Salvador runs 
from October 1 to September 30. Pick- 
ing of low-grown coffee may start as 
early as the end of September; however, 
in any given coffee year all picking has 
been completed by the end of March. 
During this between-season period, there 
is little activity in the Salvadoran coffee 
market. As of July 3, less than 50,000 
bags remained to be shipped, and prob- 
ably less than 5,000 bags, not having 
been graded, were unsold. Prices are 
nominal. 


Cocoa-BEAN EXporRTs From HalItTI1 


Exports of cocoa beans from Haiti 
amounted to 100,488 kilograms valued at 
$14,349 in May 1943, compared with 
61,432 kilograms worth $5,282 in May 
1942. 

Cumulative cocoa exports in the period 
from October 1, 1942, to May 31, 1943, 
were 1,218,334 kilograms, valued at $166,- 
880; shipments were 1,239,763 kilograms, 
valued at $196,449, in the corresponding 
period of 1941-42. 


Fish and Products 


WHALE CATCH, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


There is an abundant supply of whale 
meat available in Canada, says the for- 
eign press. Officials said that 163 whales 
were taken by British Columbia whalers 
in 1942, one of the poorest seasons on 
record. In 1941,328 were caught. Each 
whale weighs 10 or more tons; most of 
which is good meat. 

The 1942 whale catch yielded 255,500 
gallons of oil, 130 tons of meat, and 205 
tons of fertilizer. Most of the catch is 
processed on the Queen Charlotte Is- 
lands, and officials stated there would 
be little difficulty in arranging for the 
marketing of fresh whale meat on the 
Pacific coast, and dried or canned whale 
meat elsewhere. 

A Canadian Fisheries Department 
official reported that whale meat tastes 
more like beef than fish, and while the 
texture is slightly coarser than is beef, 
it is very tender. 

Whale meat is not a new product on 
the Canadian market. The records of 
the Department of Fisheries of Canada 
show that in 1919 large quantities of 
fresh whale meat were sold in British 
Columbia. One company canned about 
30,000 cases, each case containing 48 
1-pound tins or about 1,500,000 pounds. 
No further statistics are given until 1923, 
when 9,000 cases were produced and sold. 
The price was about $3 a case. 


Fruits 
FRUIT PRODUCTION IN BULGARIA 


Because of the diversity of Bulgaria’s 
climate and soil, it is well suited to the 
production of fruit. Up until about 20 
years ago most of the fruit produced was 
for family use or for sale on the local 
market. 

The State encourages fruit growing in 
all possible ways, particularly by in- 
struction in and through the agricul- 
tural schools. There are now 32 agri- 
cultural schools within the limits of old 
Bulgaria. These schools have supplied 
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Gaspe Fishermen See 
Outlook Bright 


Fishermen of the Gaspesian fish- 
ing ports have recently launched 
their boats for the season’s work in 
the fishing industry, and in view of 
the meat scarcity they should have 
a profitable season. 

The codfishing industry of the 
Gaspe peninsula has provided a 
livelihood for the majority of the 
inhabitants of Gaspe and Bona- 
venture Counties of the Province 
of Quebec for the past 50 years. 
About 5,000 men and boys have 
been employed in the lower St. 
Lawrence fishing region, and this 
number does not include those en- 
gaged in the preparation of the 
fish for distribution. 

In one year the value of the fish 
caught off the Gaspe Peninsula 
amounted to $779,800, while the to- 
tal value of the fish and fish prod- 
ucts sold amounted to $1,302,400. 














more than 1,000,000 grafted seedlings, 
and there are also a number of private 
nurseries in Bulgaria which supply an 
equal number of grafted seedlings. 

The Ministry of Agriculture maintains 
20 experimental stations for the study 
and promotion of fruit growing. The 
fact that Germany provides a large 
market for fruit enables Bulgarian 
farmers to adapt their production to 
market requirements. 

In 1938 the total value of fruit pro- 
duced was 388,404,000 leva. Exports of 
fruit in that year totaled 19,126,000 kilo- 
grams, valued at 149,000.000 leva, prac- 
tically all of which went to Germany. 

In 1941, the exportation of fruit pulps, 
including grapes, plums, apricots, rasp- 
berries, strawberries, and others, 
amounted to 68,931,878 kilograms, valued 
at 992,163,895 leva. The greater part of 
these exports also went to Germany. 


MEXICAN PINEAPPLE GROWERS EXPERIENCE 
SHIPPING DIFFICULTIES 


Pineapples from the Veracruz-Oaxaca 
region of Mexico have been moving to 
the frontier in large quantities. The 
normal means of transportation has 
always been by the wide-gage railroad 
to Mexico City and then on to border 
points. This year a new scheme has 
been devised by growers at Loma Bonita 
to forward their fruit to market. 

A good portion of the fruit is now being 
shipped down the Papaloapan River by 
barge to Alvarado, a port just south of 
Veracruz. There it is loaded on cars of 
the narrow-gage railroad which runs to 
Mexico City. 

Growers at Isla, another important 
loading station for pineapples, have not 
been so fortunate, and it is anticipated 
that some 50 percent of the crop, or 
about 9,000 tons, will be lost through in- 
ability to secure sufficient rail trans- 
portation. 

Three new canning factories have been 
established in the Veracruz-Oaxaca 
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Balkans Need “Soap 
Operas’’? 
There appears to be a crying 
need in a certain Balkan country 


for United States soap advertising 
methods, especially the lyrics which 





woo the ears of the radio audience 
here. Something will evidently 
have to be done to overcome the 
prejudice of this Balkan people 
against recently issued laundry 
soap in powdered form. 

Accustomed to soap in the con- 
ventional bar, housewives are said 
to view the flakes with distinct 
aversion. Newspaper articles, in 
an attempt to educate the popu- 
lace, point out that the newer form 
has been in popular use for some 
time in western countries and is 
just as effective as the old. Since 
only powdered soap is now avail- 
able, all consumers will have to ac- 
cept it willy nilly—but a radio 
jingle might make it easier. 














pineapple area. One is now in operation, 
and the other two may be able to pack a 
small amount of fruit this year. 


RUMANIAN FRUIT Crop 


The current Rumanian fruit crop, 
especially the plum crop, 1s good, says the 
Axis press, although parasite and insect 
damage is believed to be widespread. 
The Agriculture Ministry is reportedly 
granting all possible assistance by fur- 
nishing growers with chemical sprays. 

Three fruit-packing stations will be 
established this year at Valeni, Falticini, 
and Voinesti, each of which will have a 
storage capacity of 250 carloads of fresh 
fruit. Four special warehouses are ex- 
pected to be built at Falticini, Vida, 
Voinesti, and Raureni, for winter fruit 
storage; each building will have a stor- 
age capacity of 30 carloads. It is said 
that two factories are to be erected at 
Viadeni and Pucioasa, to supply wooden 
boxes for the packing of fruit and jam. 

The average Rumanian fruit crop ag- 
grates 60,000 kilograms obtained from 
approximately 19,000,000 fruit trees. 
Rumania is said to export from 5,000 to 
12,000 carloads of fruit pulp annuaily, 
but the present agreement with Germany 
permits only 5,000 carloads to be ex- 
ported to that country, and the Agricul- 
ture Ministry is considering means for 
marketing the remainder of the crop. 


SPAIN’s RAISIN CROP 


Spain’s 1943 production of Malaga 
muscatel raisins is unofficially estimated 
at about 3,000 metric tons; the 1942 out- 
put was 3,500 tons. While it is rather 
early to estimate the probable yield of 
the 1943 crop, growers state they believe 
it will be somewhat smaller than in 1942 
because of mildew on vines in some parts 
of the Province of Malaga as a result of 
untimely rainfall during March and 
early April. Otherwise growing condi- 
tions are normal. 

Spain consumes raisins in quantity 
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only when prices are cheap. With the 
cheapest grade of muscatel raisins priced 
well beyond the purchasing power of the 
majority of the people, the 1942 season 
closed with a carry-over of 1,500 tons, or 
150,000 boxes of 22 pounds net weight of 
all grades. Unexpectedly, however, a 
barter transaction was effected between 
Sweden and Spain whereby 60,000 boxes 
of muscatel raisins were exported to 
Sweden in exchange for paper pulp and 
ball bearings. Later 40,000 boxes of 
raisins were sent to the same destination, 
making a total of 100,000 boxes shipped 
to Sweden. A similar transaction was 
also concluded with Switzerland cover- 
ing shipment of 25,000 boxes of muscatel 
raisins, 

It is reported that the shipping of 
muscatel raisins to Sweden and Switzer- 
land cleared out the entire stocks avail- 
able in warehouses. 

Efforts made during the season to ex- 
port muscatel raisins proved unsuccess- 
ful. Government restrictions and high 
prices prevented operations. Spain’s 
best markets for this product were lost 
with the outbreak of the war. In Britain, 
for example, imports of muscatels were 
prohibited as a nonessential product. 
Other European countries were out of 
the market for various reasons. 

The Spanish Government controls the 
raisin trade, and prices are fixed each 
season by the syndicate in accordance 
with decisions made by the Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce in Madrid. No 
new laws or regulations are known to 
have been issued last season concerning 
the raisin trade. 

Although the 1943 muscat grape crop 
may be slightly smaller than that of 
1942, production of raisins may be even 
larger than last year, inasmuch as dis- 
tillers purchased considerable quantities 
of fresh grapes at high prices in 1942 to 
make wine. It is reported that the wine 
has not been sold; therefore, it is not 
expected that any of this year’s grape 
crop will find its way to distilleries. In 
consequence growers must produce rai- 
sins or sell the fresh fruit cheaply for 
table consumption. Almeria table grapes 
(which cannot be made into raisins) are 
not exported as they formerly were, and 
that crop also presents a problem to the 
growers of the Malaga region. 


Grain and Products 


ECUADORAN RICE CROP 


The 1943 Ecuadoran rice crop is esti- 
mated at from 1,800,000 to 2,000,000 
quintals (1 Spanish quintal=101.4 
pounds), compared with 1,560,000 quin- 
tals in 1492. Inasmuch as domestic 
consumption is estimated at only 700,000 
quintals, a large exportable surplus is ex- 
pected. 

The Ecuadoran Government has lifted 
the ban on the export of rice, effective 
since November 1942. Decree No. 676 is- 
sued May 8, 1943, provides that during 
the year from June 1, 1943 to May 31, 
1944, rice may be exported from Ecuador 
up to the amount of 800,000 quintals. 
Provision was made in the decree that 
should the domestic price increase dis- 
proportionately, restriction on further 
exports would be imposed. 
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Publication of the expected decree re- 
moving the ban on rice exports initiated 
preparations for heavy shipments to 
Cuba, Venezuela, Peru, Bolivia, and 
Chile. During May rice delivered at the 
mill was quoted at 50 sucres per quintal 
while the average price for hulled rice 
was 60 sucres. 


Sugars and Products — 
PERU’s SUGAR PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


About 127,000 short tons of sugar were 
produced in Peru during the first 5 
months of 1943. The sugar output for 
the crop year is estimated at from 463,000 
to 474,000 tons, or only slightly under the 
500,000 tons of last year. 

No imports of sugar were reported for 
April 1943, whereas 1,085 pounds, gross 
weight, were imported during April 1942. 
Imports for the first 4 months of 1943 
amounted to 139,959 pounds, compared 
with 213,167 pounds for the correspond- 
ing period of 1942. 

The National Agrarian Society of Peru 
places sugar consumption during April 
1943 at 13,374 tons, compared with 11,728 
tons in April 1942. Consumption for the 
first 4 months of 1943 and 1942 were 
47,672 and 44,499 tons, respectively. 

Peruvian sugar exports in April 1943 
totaled 10,201 tons, or about 62 percent 
under the 27,243 tons shipped in April 
1942. Of the total shipments, 8,697 tons 
went to Chile, 1,281 to Bolivia, and the 
remaining 223 tons to Uruguay. 

Cumulative sugar exports for the first 
4 months of 1943 aggregated 60,108 tons, 
or somewhat less than half of the 124,161 
tons exported in the same period of 1942. 
Chile took about 70 percent (40,877 tons) 
of combined exports in the January-to- 
April period of 1943; Uruguay bought 
14,296 tons. Other minor purchasers 
were Bolivia (3,277 tons) and Panama 
(657 tons). 

Apparent stocks as of June 1, 1943, 
were 116,000 tons, of which an estimated 
85,000 tons represent unsold stocks. 
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JAM PRODUCTION, RUMANIA 


The 15 jam-making plants of the Agri- 
culture Ministry of Rumania are ex- 
pected to produce 343 carloads of jam 
this year, states the Axis press, compared 
with 220 carloads in 1942. In addition, 
the drying of 50 carloads of plums is con- 
templated for this year. 

Working in conjunction with the Min- 
istry of National Economy, the Agri- 
culture Ministry is reported to have or- 
dered 300 carloads of jam and 450 car- 
loads of canned fruit from private enter- 
prise. It is claimed that the sugar nec- 
essary for the packing of these products 
has been allocated. 


Vegetables and Products 


EGYPTIAN BEAN Crop, 1943 


The Egyptian 1943 crop of dry edible 
beans amounted to 626,122,640 pounds, 
according to the final official estimate— 
2 percent larger than the 1942 crop, but 
Slightly below the 1938-42 average. 

Although the acreage planted to beans 
in 1943 was larger than in the 2 preced- 
ing years, temperatures were above nor- 
mal during the period of growth, and 
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such pests as aphis, rust, and brown leaf 
spot did more damage than usual. The 
yield per acre consequently declined to 
1,582 pounds, compared with 1,639 
pounds for the 1941 and 1942 crops. 

Exports of beans were prohibited from 
July 20 to November 30, 1941; since then 
small quantities have been released oc- 
casionally for export under licenses 
issued by the Ministry of Finance. 

The bounty ranging from 150 to 20) 
piasters per feddan paid by the Govern- 
ment during the 1941-42 crop season to 
each farmer occupying more than 5 
feddans (5.19 acres) who had previously 
planted cotton, upon the condition that 
he plant wheat, barley, or beans during 
the 1941-42 crop season, was not contin- 
ued during the 1942-43 season. 


CASSAVA GROWING ENCOURAGED IN KENYA 


Since 1931 the people of the districts 
of central and north Kavirondo, Nyanza 
Province, Kenya, British East Africa, 
have been encouraged to grow cassava 
as a stand-by iin the event of famine. 
The plant can stand drought and is 
proof against locusts. 

In normal years stocks of cassava are 
seldom used. In January 1943 it was 








for many other war purposes. 


grade industrial stones. 


precise-sized hole has been made. 


other uses in war industries. 


entirely by plane in the rough form. 


diamond production. 


being fully utilized. 


such as hydraulic washers. 
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Mission Aims To Expand South American Diamond Output 


Three United States representatives have gone to Brazil and Venezuela to 
enlarge and correlate this country’s program in South America for the pur- 
chase of industrial diamonds used in the making of bomber equipment and 


South American diamonds in normal times represent about one-twentieth 
of world production, the bulk coming from Africa. But South American 
stones are important at present, because the majority of them are the better- 


By reason of their wide use in war industries, industrial diamonds are 
regarded as a strategic mineral. A bomber requires many miles of almost 
microscopic wire, which is made with a diamond in which a very tiny and 


Diamond tools are used for cutting, polishing, and grinding high-grade 
steel alloys. Small diamonds serve for drill stones. There are a host of 


Since May 1941, an agreement has been in effect under which the United 
States and Great Britain have been receiving Brazil’s entire exportable sur- 
plus of industrial diamonds. The stones are shipped to the United States, 


Meanwhile, a sizable new business has grown up in Brazil—cutting dia- 
mond gem stones (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 22, page 43). It is 
carried on by skilled diamond cutters from Belgium and Holland, the tra- 
ditional world centers for the diamond-cutting business. These cutters 
escaped before the Nazi invasion. In addition to those now in Brazil, others 
in Cuba are cutting diamonds imported rough into that country. 

Increased demand for industrial diamonds and the demand of the new 
Brazilian gem-cutting industry have stimulated an increase in Brazilian 


Authorities decline to predict the extent of South American diamond 
resources. It is known, however, that much territory that might produce 
them has‘not been fully explored for diamonds. Some known sources are not 


Diamonds are found over a wide extent of Brazil—in the States of Matto 
Grosso, Minas Gerais, and Goiaz, and in the territory in the north near the 
Venezuelan border. They are usually panned out of stream beds. Produc- 
tion might be increased with technical assistance, equipment, and machinery 


The Brazilian diamonds are being bought under the directives of the Board 
of Economic Warfare, by the United States Purchasing Commission in Brazil, 
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decided to grind available stocks into 
flour, to augment food supplies which 
were scarce in some parts of the Prov- 
ince, and £2,750 was authorized to meet 
the cost of production of this flour. 
The cassava roots are skinned and 
dried in the sun, a process which takes 
from 3 to 4 days. The dried roots are 
then taken to market for sale to trad- 
ers. The traders, in turn, take the 
cassava by truck to the mills to be 
ground into flour, receiving commissions 
on every 200 pounds. Cassava flour is 
sent to areas where food is scarce. 


Furs 


AUCTION PRICES, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Sales at the June 21 auction of the 
Canadian Fur Auction Sales Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, continued at the accelerated 
pace of recent months. 

All offerings of ranch mink and 99 
percent of wild mink were sold. Musk- 
rat and Canadian squirrel were sold in 
the greatest quantities. 

Details are shown in the following 
table: 





" er . 
Num- ’ 
Skin l we Price 





, nt Price range 
ber sold change (in dollars) 
Perce 
Silver fox 10, O49 We) CGirand average 
$30.85 
Beaver 7, 049 77 10 7.25 to 72.50, 
Otter 416 wo 5 7.50 to 41.00 
Muskrat 54, 691 4 1.82 to 4.42 
Ermine 8, 134 v2 0.38 to 2.58. 
Ranch mink 3,943 100 1.80 to 35.50 
Wolf 3, 133 x] 2.20 to 26.50. 
Wild mink 4, 646 Wy 3.00 to 31.50 
Canadian squir 
rel 23, 561 o4 +10 0.36 to 0.56 
Marten 495 v7 +25 | 13.50 to 120.00. 
Red fox 2, 030 v6 ( 2.00 to 29.50. 
White fox 615 7s +10 9.00 to 51.00, 
Blue fox 2u 16.00 to 54.00, 
Cross fox 721 U5 2 6.50 to 74.00. 
Fisher 156 yy +15 5.00 to 135.00, 
Lynx 218 97 (2 8.00 to 102.00, 
Lynx cat 169 SY 10 0.70 to 20.00, 
Raccoon 4,525 “4 1.35 to 13.75, 
Skunk 6,720 ay 0.45 to 3.10. 
Badger 56 51 0.17 to 22.50. 
Minus sign indicates decrease Plus sign indicates 


iIncTease 
Unchanged 


Canadian Government (Department 
of Fisheries) Alaska  sealskins—497 
brown and 500 black—were sold in their 
entirety, at prices ranging from $21.50 
to $65 for the brown, and $17 to $46 for 
black. 

The next sale is scheduled for Sep- 
tember 7. 


Hardware 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


Decreases were recorded in the 1942 
import statistics of New Zealand for 
most of the items classified as wire, nails, 
pipes, and related articles. 
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Imports of these items in 1941 and 
1942 are shown in the following table: 


{Quantity in hundredweight; value in New Zealand 
pounds] 

















| 1941 | 1942 
| eo . 
Item ¥ cae” } | 
Quan Value | Quan- | Velins 
| = alue | . aluc 
tity | tity | 
Bolts and nuts___| 28,538 | 98,572 | 18,032 60, 274 
Brass pipes, plate, 
ne er 5,777 59, 712 4, 760 56, 461 
Copper pipes, 
plate, etc. -. 24,658 | 198, 783 16, 280 132, 547 
Cordage of metal_| 40,974 | 225,686 | 38,130 | 236,853 
Nails and tacks 13,665 | 40,918 7, 227 25, 646 
Serews for wood 
and metal 
threaded 
screws, etc Saeed” Mie behaele 53, 582 
Copper wire _..| 161,719 . ea 77,477 
Fencing wire, | 
barbed......__.| 39,350 | 54,719 | 54,986 | 94,099 
Fencing wire, | 
plain 90,807 | 133,579 | 39,090 52, 089 
Other iron wire._.| 323, 478 439,624 | 256,423 | 391, 666 
Wire netting ! 37,814 | 32,115 596 1, 104 





1 Quantity in rolls. 


MANUFACTURING RESTRICTIONS IN U, K. 


No more large-size table knives or 
forks are to be made in Great Britain, 
the London press reports. The manu- 
facture of both large and small spoons 
will be permitted, however. 

The British Standards Institution has 
announced that table knives may be 
made only in dessert- and cheese-knife 
sizes, and forks only in the dessert size. 
There will be no more stainless steel cut- 
lery, since stocks of this material are no 
longer available. 


Iron and Steel 


New SIDERURGICAL PLANT FOR CHILE 


Engineers of Chile’s Development Cor- 
poration have been searching for a suit- 
able location in which to construct a 
siderurgical plant in the area near Con- 
cepcion. A Chilean press report says 
that Talcahuano, on the highway to Con- 
cepcion, is a probable location. 


Lumber and 
Products 


SHINGLE Exports, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


Exports of red-cedar shingles to the 
United States from British Columbia 
during June continued much below nor- 
mal 


Shipments showed a further decline 
from the already low figure for May. 


LumMBeR ImpoRTS INTO CHILE 


Total imports of unmanufactured lum- 
ber and other forest products into Chile 
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“Roll Out the Barrel” 


The popular contemporary ballad “Roll Out the Barrel” and the plaintive 
Russian folk song “The Volga Boatman” (transformed for the nonce into 
“The Hudson Boatman’) recently shared honors as the team-song of the 
longshoremen laboring to transfer precious cargoes to the new Foreign-Trade 
Zone temporarily located on Pier 53, North River, New York. Ten thousand 
barrels of choice Scotch and Irish whiskys and Portuguese brandy, together 
with 300 demijohns of Russian vodka, were literally taken for a ride when war 
demands necessitated the transfer of 15,000 tons of foreign merchandise 
from Pier 84 to Pier 53, part of the new temporary location of the New York 
Foreign-Trade Zone, says Thomas E. Lyons, Executive Secretary of the For- 
eign-Trade Zones Board. 

In addition to bulk liquors, other foreign commodities transferred to the 
new zone site included 300,000 Swiss watches undergoing re-marking require- 
ments for Latin American markets. One hundred and fifty thousand yards 
of English woolens, 2,500 bales of Brazilian, and 600 bales of Sumatra tobacco; 
5,000 barrels of dyes and 1,000 cases of pharmaceuticals from Switzerland; 


12,000 bales of Brazilian, Peruvian, and Egyptian cotton, and 6,000 cases of 
Scotch whisky. 


As is customary in the New York harbor, lighters were used to move this 
large amount of merchandise, equivalent to the cargoes of two ocean liners. 
Sixty lighters of the Manhattan Lighterage Co., one of the largest operators 


in New York, completed the task in less than three-fourths of the time allowed 
in the contract. 


Harry C. Shanks, operator of the Foreign-Trade Zone, allayed anxiety about 
possible adverse effects on the aging process which the liquor in barrels was 
undergoing in the zone. He explained that the moving of the spirits would 
actually have beneficial results, pointing out that it has long been a European 
custom to stow choice liquors as ballast for fishing boats engaged in offshore 
operations where the action of the waves kept the contents of the barrels in 
constant motion. 


The order authorizing the relocating of zone operations was issued by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Jesse Jones, Chairman of the Foreign-Trade Zones Board, 
and was effective June 23, 1943. The temporary Foreign-Trade Zone now 
consists of Piers Nos. 72, 73, 74, and 53, North River, along with the tobacco 
warehouse and auction building which continue to function at the original 
Staten Island zone site. 


Federal officials responsible for maintaining the Port of New York at its 
maximum effectiveness, says Mr. Lyons, have assured the city that there is 
little chance of the zone being subject to further moves until it returns to its 
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increased in 1941 to 3,738,648 pesos, from 
2,150,947 in 1940, the foreign press re- 
ports. 

Unmanufactured lumber imports 
showed a substantial increase—from 
245,559 pesos in 1940 to 838,998 in 1941. 
Imports of other forest products rose 
from 1,905,388 pesos in 1940 to 2,899,650 
pesos in 1941. 

Imports of manufactured lumber, 
however, declined from 320,903 pesos in 
1940 to 260,673 in 1941. 


PLAGUE ATTACKING EUCALYPTUS PLANTINGS 
IN ECUADOR 


Certain eucalyptus tree plantations in 
Ecuador have been condemned by the 
Government because of a plague attack- 
ing the eucalyptus in the Province of 
Cotopaxi, in the Sierra region. 

This extreme measure has been taken 
in an attempt to prevent spread of the 
disease, which might seriously affect the 
forest reserves of the country. 


SPOOL MANUFACTURE IN ESTONIA 


The woodworking industry in Estonia 
has been engaged in the manufacture of 
sewing-thread spools for Germany, the 
Axis press reports. 





original Staten Island location when peace is restored. 
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German orders in 1942 amounted to 
2,000,000 spools and an additional 1,000,- 
000 was required for other European 
countries. 


NEw ZEALAND’s LUMBER IMPORTS 


Imports into New Zealand of spruce 
and other timbers from Canada in- 
creased substantially in 1942, totaling 
£NZ26,762, against £NZ1,719 in 1941. 

Canadian Douglas fir rough-sawn, was 
among the items showing a reduction— 
from £NZ24,193 in 1941 to £NZ17,542 in 
1942. Imports of Canadian veneers and 
plywood declined from £NZ17,406 in 1941 
to £NZ11,367 in 1942. 

Sawn timber imported into New Zea- 
land in 1942 amounted to 7,243,113 board 
feet, valued at £NZ171,823, according to 
statistics published by the British press. 

Imports of sawn timber in 1941 were 
much larger—13,438,355 board feet, with 
a value of £NZ238,564. 


FOREST RESOURCES OF PANAMA 


A search for critical war materials has 
revealed forest resources in Panama that 
may prove of commercial importance if 
developed and expanded. 
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Cuipo wood, a possible substitute for 
balsa, is abundant, and the increasing 
importance of light plywoods for airplane 
and other construction opens up pros- 
pects for developments in this field. 

There are also scattered stands of ma- 
hogany and other cabinet woods, now 
processed principally for domestic use, 
which probably could be utilized more 
fully. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


SALE OF FaRM MACHINERY PROHIBITED IN 
EGYPT 


The sale of tractors, threshing ma- 
chines, and accessories has been pro- 
hibited in Egypt, except with special per- 
mission of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

All owners of such equipment have 
been ordered to report to the Ministry of 
Public Works not later than July 23, 1943, 
the quantity of machinery owned; the 
type, model, and horsepower of each 
machine; and the kind of fuel used. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


MosiLtE MOorTIoN-PICTURE UNITS IN 
GOLD CoAsT 


Mobile motion-picture units traveled 
11,000 miles in the Gold Coast in 1942 and 
presented more than 650 performances, 
the African press reports. 

It is estimated that nearly half a mil- 
lion people, many of them in remote 
rural villages, attended these showings. 


New ZEALAND’s FILM IMPORTS FROM U. S. 


Motion-picture film imported by New 
Zealand from the United States during 
the first quarter of 1943 was valued at 
£NZ58,501, according to figures released 
for publication by the New Zealand Cus- 
toms Department. During March 1943 
alone film valued at £NZ19,485 was re- 
ceived. 


MoTION PICTURES POPULAR IN SPAIN 


Motion-picture theaters in operation 
in the Spanish Provinces of Zamora, 
Asturias, Leon, and Galicia now total 
228, an increase of about 33 percent in 
the last 5 years. Most of the additions, 
however, have been in rural districts 
where old buildings have been converted 
to theaters. 

City theaters, which can accommo- 
date about 50,000 persons, have daily 
performances; small town and rural 
houses, with accommodations for about 
62,500, usually are open only on Thurs- 
day and Sunday. Total attendance is 
estimated at 29,000,000 per year—12.,- 
000,000 in the rural areas and 17,000,000 
ir the cities. 

Public interest in films is very great 
and almost any picture attracts an audi- 
ence. United States productions are 
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said to be the most popular; English, 
Spanish, and Argentine films also are 
well received. 

Most films are dubbed into Spanish 
and also given Spanish subtitles. Since 
many rural theaters have no sound 
eauipment, pictures shown there must 
have subtitles. 

Practically all projection equipment in 
use in the district was made in either 
Spain or Germany. Most of the sound 
apparatus was imported from the United 
States. 


Naval Stores and 
Resins 


PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


Rosin production in Spain can be in- 
creased considerably, owing to the ex- 
pansion of industrial plants, says a re- 
port from Resinera Espanola, Bilbao. 

The output in 1942 totaled 14,000 tons 
of crude rosin, 3,000 tons of turpentine 
oil, and 10,000 tons of processed rosin 
oil. Local industries consume a large 
part of the production. 





New Zealand’s Solar- 
Evaporation Salt Project 


Production of salt from sea 
water by the solar evaporation 
process is being initiated in New 
Zealand. Evidently the scheme 
seems important, as the Dominion 
Government has declared as essen- 
tial any work undertaken for the 
development and maintenance of 
facilities for that process. 

Approximately 1,200 acres of 
low-lying land, normally under 
water in the Lake Grassmere area, 
in the Marlborough Province of 
the South Island, has been en- 
closed with embankments and will 
be subdivided into basins of about 
50 acres each. Tests made for 20 
years indicate that this area offers 
many advantages as a site for pro- 
ducing salt by sun curing of sea 
water, as the land is flat, parts of 
the lake are dry most of the year, 
and there is much sunshine and 
high wind. 

It is planned to start pumping 
salt water into the lake about Sep- 
tember 1943 in order to take ad- 
vantage of the summer. This 
would mean that salt would be ob- 
tained during the summer of 1944. 
It is also believed that, later on, 
byproducts may offer great possi- 
bilities. 

At present about 30 men are 
employed at the lake. 

{[Note: A brief article on the ex- 
ceptionally interesting solar-evapora- 
tion basin for salt-making in Mezico, 
in the form of a snail, will appear in 
an early issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. | 
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Nonferrous Metals 


LEAD SMELTER OPERATING IN CHILE 


Chile’s first lead smelter began opera. 
tions in the middle of June. The smelter 
is the property of the Sociedad Minerg 
“Condoriaco,” and is located at Las 
Canas, about 45 kilometers from the city 
of Vallenar. 


MERCURY PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


Production of mercury in Spain in 
1942 is believed to have exceeded the 
record high of 85,500 flasks unofficially 
reported for 1941, states the foreign 
press. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTION, MANITOBA, CANADA 


The value of the linseed crop in Mani- 
toba, Canada, was more than four times 
as great in 1942 as in 1940, says a foreign 
chemical journal. In 1940 the crop was 
valued at $848,000; by 1941 it had risen 
to $1,721,000; and in 1942, it amounted to 
$3,960,000. 


PARAGUAY’S 1943 PEANUT CROP 


In keeping with the Paraguayan Gov- 
ernment campaign to increase peanut 
production, the area planted for harvest- 
ing in 1943 was from five to six times as 
great as that planted for the 1942 crop. 
The plantings, however, became pest- 
infested, and a serious drouth through- 
out most of Paraguay during the early 
part of 1943 was an additional misfor- 
tune. 

The actual harvest as now estimated 
is closely comparable to that of 1942. 
which amounted to 12,649,259 kilograms. 
Of this amount 12,311,434 kilograms 
were milled, producing approximately 
571,000 kilograms of peanut oil, and this, 
together with cottonseed oil, constitutes 
Paraguay’s principal edible-oil produc- 
tion. 

During the coming season it is planned 
to cultivate an area equivalent to that 
planted in 1942 for the 1943 harvest. 
This should result in a relatively heavy 
increase in the country’s peanut pro- 
duction, provided growing conditions arc 
normal. While none of this production 


will be available for export (since exports | 


of peanuts are now prohibited) the fu- 
ture offers important possibilities. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF OILS IN 
PARAGUAY 


Greatly increased production of cas- 
tor oil and coconut oil over the preced- 
ing year was noted in Paraguay during 
1942. Shipments of castor oil more 
than tripled, and those of coconut oil 
rose to more than five times the 1941 
figure. A good portion of these oils 
were sent to Argentina and Uruguay. 
Large quantities of the coconut oil sent 
to Argentina are believed to have been 
reshipped to oversea markets where 
such products have been in great de- 
mand. 
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STOCKS OF SUNFLOWER SEED “FROZEN” 
IN RUMANIA 


Freezing of all supplies of sunflower 
seeds within Rumania, where any in- 
dividual stockholding is more than 1,000 
kilograms, has been ordered by the Min- 
istry of National Economy, according to 
the Axis press. 


Paints and 
Pi gments 


DECLINE IN CHILEAN IMPORTS 


Paints, varnishes, inks, and colorings 
jmported into Chile in 1941 declined no- 
ticeably, the foreign press reports. 

Imports of these products in 1941 
amounted to 17,488,945 pesos, against 
8,349,670 pesos in 1940. 


PAINT MANUFACTURE IN U. K. 


Ground pottery waste may be em- 
ployed in the United Kingdom in the 
manufacture of paints, the British press 
reports. 

The Miscellaneous Chemical Control 
has stated that supplies of this material 
are available, and it may prove a possible 
substitute for barites. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


SHORTAGE OF Woop PULP IN CANADA 


Supplies of Canadian wood pulp con- 
tinue to be scarce. To satisfy the heavy 
demand for pulp for war purposes, its 
civilian uses may have to-be further re- 
stricted. There is also the possibility 
that production of Canadian newsprint 


| will again be curtailed. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Production of crude petroleum in Peru 
for the first quarter of 1943 showed a 
sight increase over the corresponding 


| qarter of 1942, amounting to 3,627,127 
| barrels, compared with 3,327,318 barrels 


for the first quarter of the preceding 
year. Output of natural gasoline came 
0 275,644 barrels during the first 3 


| Months of 1943, compared with 272,733 


barrels in the 1942 period. Refinery out- 
put totaled 3,582,779 barrels for the quar- 
ter. 


DRILLING ACTIVITY IN RUMANIA 


New petroleum drillings, which are 
Said to have exceeded the Government’s 
thedule by 9.6 percent, are a part of the 
egram outlined for one of Rumania’s 
foremost oil companies by the Govern- 
Ment, it is reported by the Axis press. It 
Was also stated that the meter area 
tilled in 1942 was 47.5 percent greater 

that in 1941. 
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Slap-Happy Outfit 


American soldiers in New Guinea 
are operating a lumber concern 


known as “The Papuan Bored 
Lumber Co.,” the British press 
reports. 


The sawmill was made from a 
wrecked airplane, two abandoned 
trucks, a worn-out tractor, and 
parts from equipment in an un- 
used copper mine. It produces 
lumber for an Army Air Force 
bombardment group. 

“Slap-Happy Sitters” is the com- 
pany’s slogan. 











Oil prospecting was greatly empha- 
sized, the press frankly admitting its im- 
portance for war needs and “for the 
industrial development of the country 
itself.” 

The company’s production was said to 
have increased 3 percent during 1942 as 
compared with 1941. It was further re- 
ported that improvements in the oil- 
extraction process had resulted in a 
maximum output with a minimum of ex- 
pense. Natural gas, gasoline, and crude- 
oil production were described as having 
been “increased considerably,” the lat- 
ter showing a 77 percent increase over 
the 1941 figure. 


DEPLETION OF SOME RUMANIAN OIL FIELDS 


Rumanian oil production recently has 
fallen below the 5,500,000-ton level stated 
to be the 1941 production figure. 

Intensive production efforts employed 
by the Germans are said to have resulted 
in depletion of the older oil fields, al- 
though reports that the petroleum sup- 
ply is dwindling are being denied by 
German newspapers. The Ministry of 
National Economy, however, has decided 
to exploit new oil areas in the regions of 
Ploesti and Bacau, says the Axis press. 


Radio 


RaDIo TuBES SCARCE IN DENMARK 


A shortage of radio tubes is making it 
necessary for manufacturers of radio ap- 
paratus in Denmark to curtail their 
1943-44 production, reports the foreign 
press. 

In order that the 1,000,000 sets now in 
use in the country may be maintained, 
dealers have been instructed that tubes 
supplied for repair work are not to be 
used for any other purpose. 


Rubber and 
Products 


TIRE REPAIR DIFFICULT IN NICARAGUA 


Inability to obtain tire recapping and 
retreading equipment and materials in 
Nicaragua, coupled with the fact that 
there is no suitable sheet rubber of do- 
mestic manufacture, has resulted in a 
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virtual standstill in the repair and vul- 
canization of tires and tubes. 
Facilities for vulcanizing are inade- 
quate, there being only three domestic 
concerns, aside from the Nicaraguan 
Government Highway Department, 
equipped to do this type of work. 


Shipbuilding 


CONSTRUCTION OF SAILING Boats, NETHER- 
LANDS INDIES 


On Amboina Island, Netherlands In- 
dies, a shipyard managed by the Jap- 
anese is reported by the Japanese radio 
to be beginning the construction of sail- 
ing boats on a mass-production basis. 

The Government is reported to be ad- 
vancing funds and furnishing material 
for sails and other necessary equipment 
to encourage island shipbuilders to con- 
struct sailing boats for coastal shipping. 
The administration guarantees to pur- 
chase all vessels constructed. 


Special Products 


IMPORTS OF BRUSHES AND BROOMS INTO 
TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Trinidad’s imports of brushes and 
brooms increased substantially in 1941, 
recently published trade figures show. 
Canada and Great Britain were the 
major suppliers. 

Quantities and values of various types 
of brushes and brooms imported in 1940 
and 1941 are shown in the following 
table: 








1940 1941 
Item | cS Sages PRR Bry ue 
Quan- | Value | Quan- | Value 
| tity tity | 
| | 
Household 
brooms and | Dozen Dozen | 
brushes. 8,379 | $14,145 | 17,184 | $29,026 
Toilet brooms | | 
and brushes....| 13,466 | 15,641 | 28, 466 | 37, 483 
Paint brushes 3,092 | 11,466 | 3,989 | 17,317 
Brushes, n. 0. p 6, 267 | 20,483 | 5,290 | 22,579 
Total 31,204 | 61,735 | 54,929 | 106, 405 
| | 





Textiles and 
Related Products 


PANAMA’S PRODUCTION OF MATTRESSES AND 
PILLOWS 


Panama’s first mattress- and pillow- 
making factory was established at the 
beginning of the last decade. 

Today the Republic has five plants 
which in 1942 employed 55 workers and 
produced matresses and pillows value at 
$276,000. 


Cotton and Products 


ARGENTINE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Argentina’s 1942-43 cotton produc- 
tion is given as 82,000 metric tons in the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s second esti- 
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and will have full powers, sound finan. | 
cial resources, and a permanent cnnsti- 
tution. 
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PRODUCTION AND MANUFACTURE IN ECUADOR 


Seed-cotton production in Ecuador is 
expected to total 180,000 quintals (of 
101.4 pounds each) in 1943. This is 
8,000 more than the 172,000 quintals 
grown in 1942. 

Ecuador’s textile mills are said to have 
consumed some 63,000 quintals of ginned 
cotton in 1942, and increased demands 
on the domestic industry will undoubt- 
edly cause this figure to be exceeded in 
the current year. 


MeExico’s 1943 CoTTon Crop 


Despite curtailed production in some 
areas of Mexico, resulting from exces- 
sively dry weather, early predictions are 


Wool and Products | 


ARGENTINA’S WOOL EXPORTS 


In May, 19,616 bales of wool were ex. 
ported from Argentina. This is almost ¥ 
three times April’s exports of 6,797 bales, be 
but far below the 26,436 bales shipped | pre 
abroad in May 1942. 

Exports for the first 8 months of the 194 
current wool year which began on Oc. div 
tober 1, now aggregate 111,233 bales | pro 
compared with 181,066 bales in the corre. We 
sponding period of the preceding woo] | hav 
season. 





mate. If this figure is achieved, the 
former record crop of 80,957 tons in 1935— 
36 will have been exceeded by 1,043 tons. 
Cotton exports for May totaled 1,441 
metric tons, bringing the total for the 
first 5 months of 1943 up to 3,097 tons. 
No cotton exports were recorded for the 
corresponding periods of last year. 


CoTToN GRADING, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


In the months of March, April, and 
May, 467,770 bales or 87,603 metric tons 
of Sao Paulo’s cotton had been classed. 
Most of it was rated as “type 5” or better, 
which brought a price of 67.50 cruzeiros 
for 15 kilograms at the beginning of May, 
climbed to 73 cruzeiros toward the mid- 
dle of the month, and closed at 72 cru- 
zeiros. 

This year’s crop is said to be of a high 
grade, with good color and very few 
spotted offerings. The staple length is 
reported as from 3142 to 1142 inches. 


BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION FOR DOMESTIC 
CONSUMPTION 


Brazilian cotton mills are to supply 
100,000,000 meters of popular-type cot- 
ton textiles at prices within the range 
of low-income groups, according to an 
announcement made by the Brazilian 
Coordinator of Economic Mobilization. 

Manufactured for domestic consump- 
tion exclusively, these textiles are to bear 
a notation that export is prohibited, and 
must be marked with the retail sales 
price. 

This plan was instituted in an effort to 
combat rising living costs, and will re- 
main effective for 12 months. 


PRODUCTION IN BaRBADOs, B. W. I. 


Cotton picking in Barbados, B. W. L., 
was concluded by the end of April, and 
estimates place this year’s harvest at 
170,000 pounds of seed cotton. 

Business in general continued good, 
and excellent sales are reported by dry 
goods merchants and department stores. 





that the 1943 cotton crop will about 
equal the 410,000 bales grown in 1942. 


SPINNING MILLS ACTIVE IN U. K. 


Coarse yarns are in such demand that 
overtime work has been resumed in 
cotton-spinning mills of the United 
Kingdom. 

Demand for cotton goods also exceeds 
supply, and only essential goods are pro- 
duced. Repeat orders to manufacturers 
cover the same type of cloth as previ- 
ously ordered, thus enabling them to 
run their looms without change, insuring 
maximum output. Little scope remains 
for other commercial business after pri- 
ority needs and utility cloth orders have 
been met. 


Silk and Products 


SERICULTURE IN CHILE 


To encourage silk production in Chile, 
the Development Corporation in 1941 
appropriated 500,000 pesos for setting 
out mulberry trees, and cultivating silk 
worms. 

Recently 300,000 pesos have been set 
aside for erection of a building to house 
some silk-spinning machinery which 
had been on hand for several years, but 
never mounted. This machinery is said 
to be of Italian make, and the property 
of the Institute of Agricultural Economy. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


RAYON Fasrics Poputar In U. K. 


Utility rayon fabrics have become so 
popular that the demand is limited only 
by the available number of ration 
coupons. 

An extensive range has been devel- 
oped, despite the restricted number of 
yarn types from which fabrics are pro- 
duced. A high proportion of rayon 
staple fiber is said to be used in dress 
goods. 

Plans for creation of a British Rayon 
Federation as a successor to the Rayon 
Council are progressing rapidly. A coun- 
cil of 30 will represent the interests of 
this complex industry. Rayon producers 
will seat nine members; the remainder 
of the council is to be comprised of rep- 
resentatives of all the varied users of 
rayon. 

This organization will be concerned 
with the welfare of the rayon trade as a 
whole, and. will not participate in trad- 
ing, It will maintain contact with the 
Board of Trade and other Departments, 


Stocks of good-quality wools of 44’s to | 
58’s and 60’s have become small, and | 
the domestic wool industry has been 
purchasing large amounts of fine and 
fine crossbred wools. Consequently the 
market became firm and prices had an 
upward tendency toward the end of | 
May, although quotations on most types 
were still under April prices. 


TURKEY’s 1943 Woot CuIp 


Turkey’s current mohair clip is estj- 
mated at 50,000 to 60,000 bales, or about 
the same as for last year. This year’s 
clip, however, is of better quality. Pur. 
chases will apparently be made at the 
production centers where Turkish deal- 
ers have already placed their agents, 

The 1943 wool clip is said to be ex- 
cellent, and is expected to total 500,000 
bales, including mattress wool. (1 bale 

= 90 to 100 kilograms.) 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


Et SALVADOR’S MANUFACTURE OF 
HENEQUEN SACKS 


Nearly 2,000,000 henequen sacks were 
manufactured in El Salvador during 
1942. 

After filling the bag requirements for 
coffee and other crops, a substantial 
quantity remains for export to other 
Central American countries. 


PANAMA’S ABACA EXPORTS 


Abaca exports from the Republic of 
Panama totaled 363,078 kilograms in the 
first quarter of 1943. 

This fiber was first exported in com- 
mercial quantities in the second quarter 
of 1942, when 10,921 kilograms were 
shipped. By the third quarter this fig- 
ure had climbed to 46,094 kilograms, and 
reached 173,842 kilograms in the last 
quarter of 1942, thus registering an im- 
portant steady growth. 

The area under abaca cultivation as of 
June 30, 1943, was 6,461 acres. 

More than 11,000,000 kilograms of seed 
were exported from April 1, 1942, to 
March 31, 1943, for developing planta- 
tions in nearby countries. 
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Tobacco and 


Related Products 


PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


Although no accurate information can 
pe obtained at this early date regarding 
Brazil’s 1943-44 tobacco crop, it is ex- 
pected that it will be smaller than the 
1942-43 crop, inasmuch as growers are 
diverting their interest to raising other 
products, such as peanuts and mandioca. 
Weather conditions thus far, however, 
have been favorable for tobacco. 


Crop CONDITIONS, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Ontario’s 1943 tobacco crop, was de- 
layed more than 2 weeks by an unusually 
severe and prolonged winter, combined 
with continued rain for some weeks dur- 
ing early spring. The acreage is esti- 
mated at approximately 10 percent un- 
der the 62,000 acres planted in 1942. 

Growing conditions in June were re- 
ported as ideal, however, and all plants 
were in excellent condition. Since the 
plants will be 2 weeks later than usual, 
owing to the late planting, the yield will 
depend largely upon the lateness of the 
frost. Last year, frost coming on Sep- 
tember 10 destroyed approximately 
Harvest- 
ing of the 1942 crop started on August 6. 

Serious concern is arising from a 
shortage of workers for cultivation of 
crops, and priming and curing. Recruit- 
ing of some 5,000 experienced workers 
from the southern part of the United 
States is being contemplated by the On- 
tario Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing 
Association. Approximately 3,000 work- 
ers from the United States were brought 
in for the 1942 harvesting. 

Although the Dominion Government 
ruled that there must be a 20 percent 
reduction in the amount of fertilizer 
used by the flue-cured growers in 1943, 
they were able to obtain an amount 
slightly in excess of that provision. This, 
in combination with other types of fer- 
tilizer used by many farmers, promises 
to be sufficient for a normal yield. 

Norfolk County, from approximately 
1800 farms, produces 60 percent of all 
tobacco grown in Ontario. Most of these 
farms are operated by the owners. The 
Imperial Tobacco Co. purchases from 50 
© 60 percent of all types of tobacco 
raised 


Ontario’s stocks of leaf tobacco are 
said to be lower than at any time in the 
history of the industry. There probably 
will be no exports from the 1943 crop in 
Ontario. 


Topacco Waste Now UTILIzEp IN INDIA 


Tobacco stems and stalks which were 
formerly destroyed are now being util- 
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ized in India. A preparation made from 
the tobacco waste, boiled down to a 
juice and mixed with chalk, is sprinkled 
on blankets in Ordnance stores as pro- 
tection against white ants. 


MEeExico’s 1943 Tosacco Crop 


Although harvesting of Mexico’s to- 
bacco crop has been practically com- 
pleted, official estimates probably will 
not be available for some time. It is pre- 
dicted by reliable trade sources, how- 
ever, that 1943 production will come to 
13,980 metric tons, a decrease of 520 
metric tons from earlier predictions, but 
an increase of nearly 500 metric tons 
over the 1942 crop. » 

Several factors have contributed to the 
diminishing of the 1943 crop. Produc- 
tion was cut considerably by early rains 
in Nayarit, a region which accounts for 
well over 50 percent of the total Mexican 
harvest. In Nayarit it is customary to 
dry the tobacco by placing it in the sun. 
A few days’ time is sufficient for drying 
the tobacco when weather conditions 
are favorable; otherwise it may take sev- 
eral weeks. 

Unless all the tobacco is thoroughly 
dried by the third week in June, when 
the rainy season sets in, the quality of 
the tobacco still in the process of drying 
is likely to become impaired. If water 
touches the leaf, it will turn brown and 
thus be lowered in value. This year, the 
rains commenced 2 weeks early, and the 
resultant damage, according to some 
trade estimates, amounted to approxi- 
mately 1,000 metric tons. 

Conversely in Veracruz, the second 
ranking State, the below-normal produc- 
tion was caused by insufficient rains. 

During the period October to Decem- 
ber 1942, consumption of tobacco in 
Mexico, including both domestic and for- 
eign types, came to 4,857,632 kilograms, 
compared with 4,257,660 kilograms for 
the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. Mexico’s continually in- 
creasing tobacco consumption may be 
attributed to: extensive advertising of 
the various tobacco companies; increased 
money in the hands of potential buyers; 
and to the greater number of women 
smokers, 

Every quarter, likewise, shows an in- 
crease in Mexico’s tobacco imports. For 
the first 8 months of the 1942-43 pro- 
duction year, July to February, inclusive, 
imports of tobacco and tobacco products 
amounted to 114,185 kilograms, com- 
pared with 98,735 kilograms for the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
season. 

Only small quantities of tobacco have 
been exported from Mexico in the past. 
and it is believed that none will be avail- 
able for exports this year, in view of 
the low production record. 

Although there are no statistics as to 
stocks, it is generally believed that they 
are much lower than in previous years, 
since reported production has not kept 
pace with consumption. 


PARAGUAY’S PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Efforts to stimulate tobacco produc- 
tion throughout Paraguay have met with 
comparative success. In an effort to 
provide some diversification in the to- 
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bacco crop, attempts have been made to 
encourage growth of bright leaf, but it 
is still too early to estimate the results. 
The strong, dark leaf which is typical of 
much of Paraguay’s production meets a 
ready domestic demand and is also 
shipped to the nearby markets of Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay. 

Exports of tobacco from Paraguay 
during the last 3 years have been on the 
increase. Although Argentina has been 
an important consumer of Paraguayan 
leaf tobacco, almost half the entire 
amount exported during 1942 was pur- 
chased by the Spanish Tobacco Mo- 
nopoly. 


TOBACCO CULTIVATION IN THE UKRAINE, 
@: 8. BR: 


Increased tobacco acreage in 1943 was 
planned for the Ukraine, despite the fact 
that cultivation had been somewhat dif- 
ficult during the preceding year, inas- 
much as Ukrainian farmers at that time 
knew how to raise only one tobacco vari-+ 
ety—the “Mahorka” or peasant’s tobacco. 
It is reported, however (probably by 
Axis sources), that activities of several 
German tobacco growers, with whom 
contracts had been made through the 
Ukraine’s central Nazi supervision body, 
have already had a favorable effect 
on tobacco cultivation in that area. 

The Axis press stated that plans were 
to sow 10,000 hectares with tobacco in 
the General District of Nikolayev in 1943. 
“Mahorka” was to be sown in the north- 
ern area where black soil prevails, and 
higher-quality varieties were to be 
planted in the southern region. Ten 
percent of the crop would be left in the 
“Anbaugebiet” (presumably the General 
District of Nikolayev, in this case). 

From the same source, it was reported 
that a shipment of 35,000 kilograms of 
fermented raw tobacco recently went to 
Germany from the Crimea, bringing the 
total 1942 tobacco exports from this area 
to approximately 1,000,000 kilograms. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, July 
27, 1943: 


No. 475—Current Export Bulletin No. 
108. 


The Office of Exports of the Office of 
Economic Warfare has issued Current 
Export Bulletin No. 108 concerning the 
following subjects: 


I. FUNCTIONS OF OFFICE OF EXPORTS CON- 
TINUED IN NEW OFFICE OF ECONOMIC 
WARFARE 


By Executive Order No. 9361, dated 
July 15, 1943, the President terminated 
the Boarp oF ECONOMIC WARFARE and es- 
tablished in its stead the OrFricE or Eco- 
NOMIC WARFARE. By order of Leo T. 
Crowley, Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, all licenses, orders, rules 
and regulations, procedures, instruc- 
tions, and delegations of authority, of 
whatever character, heretofore issued, 
prescribed or executed by, on behalf of 


or with respect to, the Board of Eco- . 


nomic Warfare, whether before or after 
July 15, 1943, are ratified, confirmed, and 
continued in effect, and any action taken 
thereunder shall be deemed to be in con- 
formity with the Executive Order even 
though performed in the name of the 
BoarRD OF ECONOMIC WARFARE. 

All correspondence, communications, 
and documents should be addressed to 
the OFFICE OF ECONOMIC WarRF?RE instead 
of to the BoarD OF ECONOMIC WARFARE, aS 
formerly. Official titles and offices, divi- 
sions, and activities, as designated in the 
Office of Exports under the Board of 
Economic Warfare, will continue in ef- 
fect in the Office of Economic Warfare 
until further notice. 

The Office of Exports in the Office of 


Economic Warfare will exercise all the 
functions, powers, and duties heretofore 
performed by it within the Board of 
Economic Warfare. 


II. SHIPMENTS TO NEWFOUNDLAND—VALID- 
ITY OF INDIVIDUAL LICENSES 


Validity Extended to August 23, 1943.— 
Individual export licenses for shipments 
to Newfoundland will remain valid until 
August 31, 1943, regardless of their ex- 
piration date, if they were valid on June 
30, 1943. This provision amends Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 92. (An- 
nouncement No. 458 in ForREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY for May 1, 1943.) In that 
Bulletin it was stated in paragraph (b) 
under the title “Individual Licenses” that 
the individual licenses would expire at 
midnight of June 30, 1943. The other 
provisions of Current Export Bulletin No. 
92 are not changed. 

Return of Licenses.—Licenses valid on 
June 30, 1943, which have since expired 
and have been returned to the Office of 
Exports, Washington, D. C., by collectors 
of customs, will be returned by this office 
upon request by exporters, if partial ship- 
ments only were made against such li- 
censes and if exporters desire to com- 
plete exportations under the licenses 
within the period from now until August 
31, 1943. 

If an exporter desires that such a li- 
cense be returned to a collector of cus- 
toms, he should send a letter in quad- 
ruplicate to the Office of Exports; Wash- 
ington, D. C., giving the number of the 
license, its date of issuance, the commod- 
ity involved, and requesting that the li- 
cense be sent to the collector at the port 
from which he desires to make shipment. 
One copy of the letter will be mailed back 
to him to indicate that the license has 
been sent to the collector as requested. 





Latin American Credits and Collections are Good, 
Survey Shows 


Every Latin American country now has 
tcp ranking in both credits and collec- 
tions, Philip J. Gray, Manager of the 
Fcreign Credit Interchange Bureau of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
announced several days ago in the Thir- 
tieth Semi-Annual Survey of Commercial 
Credit and Collection Conditions and 
Terms in Latin American markets. This 
survey covers the first half of 1943. 

This excellent situation in the Latin 
American countries is a culmination of 
an upward trend which has been in 
progress since July 1940, the survey 
pointed out; in the majority of countries 
covered by the survey, credit and collec- 


tion indexes have risen steadily for 3 
years. This opinion is based on the judg- 
ment of United States manufacturers 
and exporters who contributed to this 
survey their actual credit and collection 
experiences. This Thirtieth Semi-An- 
nual Survey showed all Latin American 
markets rated as “Good” in relation to 
cledits, and all are classified as “Prompt” 
as regards collections. 

One of the important features brought 
out by the survey is the fact that Ameri- 
can manufacturers are selling their 
Latin American accounts on usual terms. 
The survey for the first half of 1943 
showed that 90 percent of the members 
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of the Bureau reported their terms as 
unchanged from 1942, while a consider- 
able number, averaging 7 percent for 
some countries, reported more libera] 
terms. A small minority, in no case ex- 
ceeding 10 percent, reported less libera} 
terms in the first half of 1943 as com- 
pared with 1942. 

It is indicated that the unexpected im- 
provement in shipping conditions and 
the fact that export controls are operat- 
ing expeditiously are not likely to have 
any considerable effect on Latin 
America’s current trade balance with the 
United States. 

The survey emphasizes that “it is 
worthy of note that the upward trend 
of credit and collection conditions jn 
Latin America as recorded since 1949 
closely paralleis the trend in trade be- 
tween the United States and Latin Amer- 
ican countries in that same period. In 
1940 our trade with Latin America 
showed an export balance of $126,000,000 
and thereafter, in a complete reversal, 
registered import balances of $106.000,- 
000 in 1941 and $400,000,000 in 1942, 

“This Latin American favorable trade 
balance, together with other U. S. war- 
time expenditures and financing in Latin 
American countries, has resulted in the 
accumulation there of very substantial 
gold and foreign-exchange reserves, 
Some idea of the size of those reserves 
may be gained from the fact that 11 
Latin American countries reported gold 
and foreign-exchange reserves of $1,325,- 
000,000 in December 1942, and tentative 
estimates at the end of March 1943 raise 
that figure to $1,500,000,000—this in com- 
parison with a total of $775,000,000 in 
1940 for the same 11 countries. 

“It seems highly probable [continues 
this statement] that Latin American ex- 
port balances will continue to grow this 
year. Our wartime needs continue to 
expand with our military activities, and 
Lend-Lease operations, which reached 
the grand total of $11,893,090,000 up to 
June 1, 1943, show no signs of slacken- 
ing, having required $790,000,000 in the 
month of May just past. Relief and re- 
construction demands will grow as our 
Armed Forces liberate Axis-dominated 
territory, and it is unlikely that current 
shortages will be eased until those needs 
have been fairly well met.” 

The 215 American manufacturers and 
exporters contributing to this survey are 
located in all parts of the United States. 
They represent a veritable cross section 
of American products, the majority of 
them reporting on all of the markets in- 
cluded in this survey. In compiling this 
survey, no consideration is given to the 
question of governmental debts or serv- 
ice obligations, and the classification of 
“Credit Conditions” refers to the situa- 
tion within the various Latin American 
markets from the commercial point of 
view only, as judged by American manu- 
facturers and exporters. 

Comments made by those replying to 
the survey under the general heading 
“Collection Conditions” may be consid- 
ered as indicating the current trend 
based on the definite experience of Amer- 
ican manufacturers and exporters hav- 
ing commercial collection items in the 
markets surveyed. 
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July 31, 1943 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 








[NOTE.— : 
following exception: Cuba 


United States dollars to the peso. 


Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 


quetza! and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 


dollar.} 


—_—___ 





— Type ¢ exehe yo 
Country Unit quoted ype of exchange 


Argentina Paper peso Official A 
Official B 
| Bid 
| Free market 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 
Curb 
Brazil Cruzeiro 2 Official 
Free market 
Special free market 
Curb 
Chile Peso Official 
Export draft 
| Curb market 
Free 
Gold Exchange 
Mining dollar 
Agricultural dollar 
Colombia do Controlled 
Bank of Republic 
Stabilization Fund 
Curb 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 
Controlled 
Cuba Peso Free 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official) 
Honduras Lempira | Official 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 
Peru Sol Free 
Salvador Colon do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Free 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 
ree 


J al average ‘st available 
Annual average Average rate Latest available 


rate quotation 
, Nov. Dec. Date, 
1941 1942 1942 1942 Rate 1943 
3.73 3.73 3. 73 73 3.73 | June 26 
4.23 | 4.23 4. 23 23 | 4. 23 Do. 
4.88; 4.94] 4.94 4.94 4.94 Do. 
4. 24 | 4. 23 te 3.98 | Do. 
43. 38 | 46. 46 | 46. 46 46. 46 42.42 | July 12 
54.02} 49.66 50.00 50. 00 43. 00 | (1) 
16.50 | 16.50 16.50 | 16.50 16.50 | June 5 
19.72 | . 19. 64 19. 63 19. 63 19.63} Do. 
20. 68 20. 52 20. 50 20. 50 20. 50 Do. 
20. 30 eae 
19.37 | = 19.37 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 | Mar. 31 
25.00} 25.00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 | Do. 
31. 78 31.75 33.87 | 33.72] 33.85 Do. 
31.15 | 31.13 31.10 31. 10 31. 10 | Do. 
31.15 | 31. 13. | 31.10 31. 10 31. 10 Do. 
31. 35 31.13 31. 10 21.10 31. 10 | Do 
331,15 31. 13 31. 10 31. 10 31.10 | Do. 
1:75 1. 75 1.75 1.75 | 1.75 June 26 
1.76 1.76 1. 76 1.76 1.76] Do. 
(5) (5) (5) (5) (4) | Do. 
1. 86 1.77 1.77 1.77 1.77 Do. 
5. 85 | 5.71 5. 64 5. 65 5. 68 June 30 
5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5.62] 5.62} Do. 
gs 1. 00 1. 00 1.00 1.00 June 1 
15. 00 14. 39 14. 10 14. 10 | 14.10 | Mar. 30 
2. 04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 | 2.04 | June 8 
4. 86 4, 85 4. 84 4. 85 4.85 | June 12 
5.00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 | July 3 
5. 93 : " 5. 05 5.30 | Do. 
333. 00 333.00 | 333.00 333.00 | June 30 
6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | July 12 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 | 2. 50 2. 50 Do. 
1. 90 1.90 1. 90 | 1. 90 1.90 | July 3 
2.31 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 Do. 
3. 26 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 | July 10 
6 3.76 3. 45 3. 35 3.35 3.35 Do. 





End of June. 


? Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 
quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


i Established Mar. 25. 

‘For class 2 merchandise, 1,765 
' For class 2 merchandise, 1. 795; 
‘July 24-Dee. 31. 


class 3, 1,775; 


mo Argentina. 


class 4, 1,785. 
class 3, 1. 87; class 4, 1.95. 


Since Nov. 1, 1942, exchange 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 





New Books and Reports 


(Continued from p. 19) 


astudy of the various geographical in- 
fluences upon America at war. Discusses 
the character of the American and his 
place in civilization; influence of the 
physical environment of terrain and cli- 
mate, as it affects our life and the war 
we fight; the problem of nutrition, and 
dur industrial assets and _ liabilities; 
trade and transportation; our zones of 
defense in the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
and the task of keeping the enemy away 
ftom our shores, as well as of attacking 
him. A final section covers the geo- 
gaphical approach to the peace to come, 

on the principle of avoiding, if 
Possible, a repetition of the present world 


wnflict. Illustrated with maps, charts, 
aid pictures. 
Available from: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


"Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Tae FIGHTING FRENCH. Raoul Aglion. 
M3. 315 pp. Price, $3. Tells the story 
ithe civilian men and women in France 








itself who organized an underground 
movement after the German occupation, 
and gives an account of the battalions of 
De Gaulle. Includes __ biographical 
sketches of De Gaulle, Giraud, and 
others; a chapter on the situation in 
North Africa, analyzing recent political 
events in that area; and a number of 
basic documents on which the Fighting 
French movement was founded. 


Available from: Henry Holt & Co., 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


RATIONING AND PRICE CONTROL IN GREAT 
Britain. Jules Backman. 1943. 68 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. Discusses basic legisla- 
tion and regulations, control agencies, 
raw-material controls, food controls, 
price control and rationing of nonfood 
products and services, rent control, wage 
policy, fiscal policy and price control, en- 
forcement and the black market, price 
trends, and gives high lights of British 
experience. 


Available from: The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 722 Jackson Place, Washington, 
Es 
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Everett G. Holt (‘War Procurement of 
Natural Rubber”) .—Born November 28, 


1894, Clinton, Maine. A. B. from Colby 
College, 1915. LL. B. from the George 
Washington University, 1921. Chief of 
the Rubber Division of the Department 
of Commerce from 1926 to 1933 with the 
exception of 5 months during 1930 with 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, as Manager of Foreign and Crude- 
Rubber Research. Thereafter in charge 
of rubber work in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce until January 
1943, when he transferred to head com- 
mercial research in the Wild-Rubber 
Procurement Program, now handled by 
the Rubber Development Corporation. 


Evelyn M. Schwarztrauber (“Cosmetic 
Carrousel”) —See issue of Foreicn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for December 12, 1942. 


Mary B. MackKrill (“Aviation in Bo- 
livia”) .—See issue of July 3, 1943. 





A modern slaughterhouse and meat- 
packing plant is to be constructed in 
the town of Santa Ana, El Salvador, to 
supply fresh meat and meat products to 
the Canal Zone; North American cap- 
ital is to be used, according to El Diario 
del Hoy of that Republic. 
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Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of July 
6, 1943. Opposition must be filed before 
August 9, 1943. 

Class Number 


Trade-mark and Commodity 


| Se ee ae No. 5—Entire class. 
33_...........-........ No. 10—EEntire class: 
BS ioe lc eee No. 2—Entire class. 


Vino Cena_____._._.... No. 23—Entire class. 


Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from date 
of publication. 





‘Trade-mark | Product Date of publi- 


| | cation 


Coldentpast Drug store and | July 5to 10, 1943. 
chemical prod- 
ucts, | 

Poker Groceries, food- Do. 


stuffs, beverages, 
ete. 


















~ IMOTHER TANKER TORPEDO? Should brave men die 
“OFTHE aTuwTC coust| 8 YOu can drive ...2 
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